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THE SESSION OF 

BrivaIN, in the present age, is remark- 
ably well represented by its Premier. It 
isa laborious land, with a general desire 
for a joke and a laugh at the close of the 
day. It has a strange but very creditable 
feeling in favour of free institutions out 
of the home circle, yet no great desire for 
reform at home. iades a jaunty, “ not- 
one-straw-do-I-care” sort of face, it hides 
a little world of cares ; but they do not 
prevent it from enjoying excursion trains, 
and speculating on Garibaldi’s position at 
Messina, or Mr.'Ten Broeck’s defeat at the 
(ioedwood races. It delights in the en- 
texte cordiale, and yet votes away millions 
ia providing against another “ entente.” 
The land and its people suit the Premier 
and his policy. He was made for them, 
and he has helped to make them. With 
a slight tinge of aristocratic feeling, he is 
inendly to progress, if it do not interfere 
with his views. Britain agrees with him 
cordially in the necessity for universal 
suffrage in T uscany, and such places ; but 
at home that suftrage would revolutionize 
many matters for the better, and that 
would be troublesome. The Premier is 
heroic on doubtful or objectionable mea- 
“ures—as, for example, he told the House 
of Commons on the 26th, that he was wil- 
ling to keep them two months in delibe- 
ration, if it was necessary, to pass the bill 
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vileges, but have little or nothing to say 
on “equal representation.” Politics are 
not fashionable at present; and light lite- 
rature sells better than scientific works. 
Agitators have so often abandoned ex- 
treme agree ete extreme because 
they are true—that the greater body of 
the people care little for public subjects. 
Reform was within their power, but as it 
had to be accepted or sought, it was not 
obtained. Any reform up to the extreme 
point can be procured at any time when 
three or four millions of the unenfranchised 
sign the notice. If they will not take the 
trouble of respectfully requesting the peers 
and their representatives to pass a bill, of 
course they do not anxiously want it to 
be passed; and reform will only follow a 
vigorous demand, and never precede the 
asking. At all times we have had, and at 
all we shall continue to have, a small num- 
ber of the middle classes who love justice 
because it is right, and try to maintain its 
principles because they are correct prin- 
ciples ; but the great majority of the mid- 
dle classes wilf mind their immediate busi- 
ness; and so long as the unenfranchised 
bear patiently with exclusion from the 
constitution, they will not endure re- 
proach from others, supply money, and 
sacrifice their own time to accomplish for 


even numerous classes what these classes 





tor annihilating the Anglo-Indian army, 
yet he abandoned the Keform Bill with- | 
“ta sigh! In this particular he only | 
aarp the people, who get angry on a_ 


Mtative or doubtful point of peers’ pri- | 


do nothing to gain for themselves; and 
on the whole we cannot blame them. 
Viscount Palmerston is their Premier 
ready with reform, if many care for it ; 
but not ready to struggle for the right 
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because it is right. The Premier is not | 
a slothful person, or he would enjoy his 


evening’s sleep somewhere else than in the | 


House of Commons. He is ready to work 
for any object that has pressure and 
weight, but he is a practical man, and 
will do for no party ow they should do 
for themselves. 


The policy is bad, and yet it is the set- | 


tled policy of this country. St. George’s- 
in-the-East is known from Hong-Kong, by 
the way west, back to Vancouver's teland. 

It is only one of the many London parishes 
that has been exposed to Puseyism, and it 
is noted in connection with that develop- 
ment of error, because the parishioners 
have had their service marred by Pusey- 
ism and rows for two or three vears. 
Many other parochial churches in Eng- 
land haye been abandoned quietly by the 
better portion of the people, because they 
resented the revival of medieval practices 
and usages; but none of them have been 
named in Parliament, for none of them 
have given employme nt to the police 

by engaging in unseemly disturbances in 
the church on the Lord’s day ; and during 
service Members of churches must endea- 
vour to bear patiently whatever is per- 
mitted to befal them; to the appropriation 
of their churches for practices in which 
they do not sympathise, and usuges which 
they do not follow ; but St. George’ s had 
and has a body of parishioners who enjoy 
a physical force faith, not without its 
uses; and after the manner of Janet 
Geddes, in the history of the Scotch 
Re formation, they flung their stool. Some 
modern writers have supposed that Janet 
Geddes need not have been n so particular 
concerning the mass, seeing, as they think, 
she was a person with a blot on her moral 
character. ‘This class of writers find some- 
thing wrong in the lives of all persons 
who have engaged in the Reformation ; 
and possibly they suppose that Janet 

Geddes flung the “cutty stool” at the 
head of the Puseyite clerk, or clergyman, 
who had undertaken to do the new ser- 
vice in St. Giles ; for they may afford to 
be ignorant of the practice prevalent then 
of carryin 
Janet Geddes had probably no chair, she 
would bring that formidable missile, a 
three-legged stool. St. Geeorge’s-in-the- 


East has parishioners who sympathise 
with this mode of argument, and they 
have brought their church into notice. 





one’s seat to church, and as. 
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The rector, finding that the old church. 
goers were displeased with his schem 
wrought around him, either by the law of 
attraction or by the influence of invita. 
tions, like-minded people to himself from 
all parts of the metropolis. As the old 
parishioners withdrew, their places were 
taken by this description of worshippers, or 
by a ruder class, who contended not only 
by strength of lung, but by other mears, 
against the introduction of novelties. The 
strife of forms and tongues commanded 
“attention” in all quarters, if it did not 
obtain either redress or respect. Silent 
suffering was not followed in St. George's 
in-the-East, for the new class of pa- 
rishioners drawn to the services were not 
disposed to be silent, and the new attend- 
ants who were not parishioners would 
not permit censure; while the rector was 
obliged, in seeking aid from the poiice, to 
make known his “wrongs.” All parties 
became public, and a long agitation has 
brought a partial truce, by “the withdrawal 
of the rector on a Continental journey of 
twelve-months. “ Every member of Par. 
liament” who has said anything on the 
matter, and every journalist who has 
written on the subject, “regrets the dis 
graceful scenes ;” and yet they have drawn 
out more clear ‘ly the necessity of some con- 
troling power in the English Church than 
all its ‘examples of parochial edifices deser- 
ted quietly by their people. On many points 
that seem to be interesting to the people 
the Church of England has no disciplinary 
power, external or internal. The Bishop 
of London offered to arbitrate between the 
dissatisfied parishioners and their stubborn 
rector, but the latter gentleman stood on 
his rights until he se we scarcely left a 
decent church wherein to exercise them. 
It is an ecclesiastical example of a folly 
common in political matters. The “ peace 
ful” portion of society who expect improve 
ments because they are required, may 
live on in expectation till their dying day 
without them, like the countryman by 
river side, who waited for the exhaustion 
of the waters. Always we must bui 
bridge, or wade the stream. 

We have month after month pointed 
out the probability of events that have 
now occurred. 
the Government Reform Bill in aby | 
we expressed a strong opinion that 
would not pass in the present year, 
was repeated in March, again in 
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and in May we stated that the measure 
would certainly be postponed, if no exer- 
tions were made in its favour out of doors; 
bat after that date all farther time spent on 
the bill was lost for this session. Its story 
‘ustrates our statement that the Premier 
sesembles the people, and the people re- 
semble their Premier. He and they have 
many good qualities in common, but at 
present both oppose passive resistance 
to any domestic improvements, and are 
deeply concerned in all such foreign busi- 
ness as does not affect the interests of our 
empire. The Liberal party were bound 
in Fr to have carried through some 
description of bill equal, at least, to the 
Conservative proposal of 1858, since they 
prevented the adoption of that scheme; 
but the representatives were not urged by 
their constituencies, and the electors were 
not moved by the unenfranchised; so that 
there was no reason for carrying a bill ex- 
cept the promises made, the right due, and 
the proceedings taken to defeat a narrow, 

but unquestionably an important measure, 
in 1858. Against these usually adequate 
inducements the Commons had to consider 
the cost of a dissolution in the present 

session; and if it had been honestly stated, 
perhaps it would have been considered 

sufficient to the promotion of other busi- 
ness by the saving of time; but it was 

not pleaded, and the farce was played out 

of moving a first reading, then a second 

reading, next a dash into committee, 


~ ‘ 
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which was never successful, to the mani- | 
fest expenditure of nights in forming a | 
through one hundred clauses, or a tew 


bad business character for Parliament, 
and the equally obvious prevention of 
other bills that could have been passed 
without involving the dissolution of the 
Lower House. 

Next year will bring no greater sue- 
cess than last year, or than this, until the 
unenfranchised awaken to the only means 
of attaining equality with their neigh- 
hours; and all classes canreach an equi- 
table and fair representation. Nothing 
short of this equal justice and right will 
abolish the misunderstandings that con- 
tinually arise between conta and labour 
mM this country—aftord a corrective of the 
many means employed to mis-spend public 
money without conferring on us public 
“ecurity—supply efficient educational sys- 
‘ems and time for old and young to im- 
prove by them—and employ for the bene- 
fit of the nation those almost unlimited 
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| resources that remain for us in exchange: 
| for that burden of debt which thousands 
/are daily born into; and this object will 
_never be secured without a strong expres- 
sion of popular opinion. 

The nights passed in the discussion of 
the Reform Bill tor no benefit led to the 
neglect of other measures. A Bankruptcy 
Bill was proposed by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, carried over its first and second read- 
ings, and one-fourth of its clauses had 
passed through committee, and it was 
abandoned then. A measure of this cha- 
racter concerns the commercial circles 
deeply, for many estates are cruelly wasted 
in bankruptey, and no adequate distinction 
is even now drawn between different 
classes of insolvencies. ‘The necessity of 
the measure is vouched by the anxiety of 
leading men in different parties to pass a 
bill tor the improvement of the bank- 
ruptey law. All the “legal peers” now 
in the House have suggested improve- 
ments in the law of bankruptey. Lord 
John Russell, who is not a lawyer, but not 
less likely to improve the law, drew out 
and introduced one bill; and Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, who is an admirable lawyer, drew 
out another bill on the subject ‘The pre- 
sent years bill was in the care of Sir 
Richard Bethell. Every lawyer compli- 
mented the Attorney-General upon his 
measure, although, as in some other cas 


es 
there seemed to be too much of a good 
_article—it was too long. 


Four hundred 


clauses in one document make a large draft 
on attention, and the mover had only got 


more, when he was compelled to abandon 
his good purpose; but why was a bill of 
this character, originating in the Com- 
mons, not through committee before the 
middle of July? The Reform Bill oceu- 
pied part of the time. Other discussions 
required some other portions of time. Days 
and nights were passed in trying to ac- 
complish more than could possibly be 
done, and upon the first and great failure, 
followed this second ; but both would have 
been avoided if the leaders of the Com- 
mons had only introduced such measures 
as they believed could be carried. 

The financial measures of the year have 
been disastrous as yet. Neither manu- 
faeturer nor merchant will say that his 
trade has been benefited by them, but 
there are many prepared to prove that 
they have been injured. These measures 
2Y 
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are characterised by allin reciprocity that 
can be injurious to our side of the account, 
without one of its benefits. On the day 
previous to the date of this paper, one 
member of the House of Commons in- 
quired of Lord John Russell whether as 


our late tariff has been so useful to| 
Spain, the government of that country | 


were prepared to make any concession or 
improvement in their navigation laws? The 
Foreign Secretary was compelled to reply 
that he had represented the case to the 
government of Spain, but had received no 
answer. Another troublesome member 


inquired whether any progress had been 
made in obtaining a reduction of the 
duties levied against British and other 
foreign shipping in the ports of France ? 


o this question the Foreign Secretary 
made answer that Earl Cowley on con- 
sultation with M. Thouvenel agreed that 
on account of the great concessions made 
to us by France in the commercial trea- 
ties, and the unpopularity of -them with 
the French tn it was better to say 
nothing of shipping at present. This 
curious statement elicited no rebuke in 
the House of Commons, yet not a single 
appreciable concession has been made by 
the French to this country in the Com- 
mercial Treaty. A reduction has been 
taken from their import duties on coal 
and iron, articles of which they stand in 
need, but that is no concession to this 
country. We get no great gain by the 
exportation of coal, or even, for a similar 
reason, of pig-iron, and the only concession 
is a reduction of differential duties which 
existed in favour of Belgian produce. As 
to the other changes in the tariff they can- 
not help our manufacturers. We told 
them so in March ; they partly now believe 
so in July; and they will be fully con- 
vinced ere July, 1861. They said that as 
they sell goods to the United States 
through the wicket of a twenty-five and a 
thirty per cent. duty, so they may also 
send their goods into France through the 
same narrow conveyances ; but they for- 

et that in the United States wages are a 

ttle higher than in this country, while in 


France wages are a little lower, and that | 


makes all the difference. 


We have no desire to re-state all the | of | 
among us may be a necessary prelinsanle 


arguments on this treaty, but in March 


| vindication. 
_ foundright, but we would have been better 
| pleased and more profitted to have been 
found wrong. As we live by the pro. 
| sperity of the country, it would have beep 
| better for us that the thirteen or fourteen 
_ thousand operatives in the ribbon trade of 
Coventry had not been cast idle; that 
there had been no case of a weaver’s wife 

in that city abstracting butcher's goods 
from a stall, and discovered by the police 
in the act of eating the raw flesh with her 
children ; that there had been no reduction 
of wages, and no proposals to reduce them, 
—than these proofs that wehad appreciated 
better than the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or the negotiators of this treaty, its 
natural consequences on some British ma- 
nufacturers. It must injure the lighter 
fabrics—and heavy goods cannot pass into 
France under a twenty-five per cent. 
tariff—because as half their price is for the 
material, the duty is really fifty per 
cent. on profits and wages. Lord John 
Russell and Viscount Palmerston com- 
pelled us to expect in common with others 
that a guid pro quo would be obtained in 
the good humour of the French people, 
who would be delighted with the business 
which they were to make out of us; but 
now according to Lord John Russell they 
are so displeased with our commercial 
treaty, that neither Earl Cowley nor M. 
Thouvenel think it prudent to propose a 
farther vote in harmony for their conside- 
ration ; while, according to Viscount Pal- 
merston, we must expend ten to twelve 
millions in adding to the fortifications in 
one part of the country against them, and 
according to the N ational Defence Com- 
mittee, we must still further fortify the 
Channel islands, and increase our regular 
army, notwithstanding all our militia 
force, (sadly neglected, and as near as po® 
sible spoiled) and all our rifle volunteer- 
ing. We leave the reconciliation of those 
apparent inconsistencies to the statesmen 
who have made them; content for our 










part to notice that all the objections taken 
to the budget in our pages have been 


verified. Hereafter, perhaps, matters mal 


assume a new ya ee and we may. 
be enriched by trade with France, to W 
end the present impoverishment of a pat 


last we _ reasons for considering it to | but as yet the budget is a draft on 


be a ba 
vindicated by results, and we regret their 


bargain,and they have been amply | future that cannot be classed as unexceP” 


tionable paper. 





Hitherto we have beep . 
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TYE NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


We make no effort here to record the | months unpublished ? 


the number in such a dangerous position, 


that no underwriter of parliamentary | 


rs would ensure their safe conduct 
through both Houses at less than ninety- 
five per cent. For fourteen or fifteen 
years @ measure respecting tenantcy in 
Ireland has been promised by successive 
vernments, and Mr. Cardwell in endeav- 
ouring to discharge the promise for the ex- 
isting ministry, has now a bill in committee 
with the Commons. As the Peers neces- 
sarily take a great interest on all landed 
uestions, we expect this bill to drop 
iebigh their house for the present ses- 
sion, if they be ever requested to con- 
sider the subject. Six bills were sent 
from the Upper House to the Lower in 
the last week of July, concerning the 
criminal law, and containing one thousand 
clauses. The Premier told the Commons 
that they might slump these bills on trust, 
or consider them sentence by sentence, 
and he would reckon their time, and re- 
commend one of those two courses. It is 
needless to say that the bills cannot be 
considered at the present date, while if 
they are passed without discussion, the 
ercumstance should not escape the jea- 
lous eye of the Constitutional Defence 
Society, for it forms a clear abandonment 
of the duties and the privileges of the 
House of Commons—unless indeed they 
mean to compromise matters and give the 
Peers charge of the criminals, reserving to 
themselves the management of the money. 
The report of the Commissioners on 
the National Defences, was prepared, and 
presented to the government four months 
since. Abundant proof will be found in 
this Magazine for January, that we were 
acquainted with its contents in December 
t, yet we do not profess to have any 
second sight or to be media in any mesme- 
nie system of operating on the drawers of 
cabinet ministers, or their pockets. As 
- spect is deemed now so urgent that 
a ommons were requested to pass a 
“solution which would bind the nation to 
al for this new defensive system on an 
rps. of July, we want to know why 
aa remained for more then six 
hs unconsidered, for almost. six 
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Why was this 
measures that have os weeks, and | pressing question locked up, and the 
have then met their Felix-like “go thy | security of the nation neglected during all 
way for this time,” under the implied in-— 
tention when the House has a more con- | 


yenient season it “ will send for them,” or | 


that time ? 
A gentleman once oe a public 
meeting in the inquisitive style of elo- 


| quence, put many questions to which he 


expected no response ; but to one asser- 
tion, folding his arms, he added, “ I pause 
for a reply ;” while suiting the action to 
the word, he accordingly stopped. A 
hearer, really believing that the gentleman 
meant it all literally, called out, “ Its nae 
true, sir,” and destroyed the dramatic 
effect of the oratory. If we should put the 
same question we could not have the same 
answer, because our statement is undeni- 
able; and therefore, without pausing for a 
reply, we give one—and the only true 
reason that will ever be given for this 
delay. The government wished to carry 
the budget and its reduction of taxes, be- 
fore they admitted, officially, the enormous 
outlay that was to fall upon the nation. 
The budget was the condition of coalition 
and the price of power; and its friends 
insisted on its prepayment before making 
an exposition of the insolvent state of the 
treasury. 
The report of the commissioners ap- 
ointed on the 25th April, 1859, to examine 
into the operation of the Forbes McKenzie 
Act in Scotland requires no iminediate 
legislation, but it was not published until 
the Wine Licenses Bill had passed for 
England; and the suspicion 1s current 
that this report, which completely vindi- 
cates the general operation of the Act, 
would have a en at an earlier date if 
it had not militated against the measures 
for promoting the sale of wine in England 
and Ireland that were before Parliament. 
The suspicion is confirmed by the deter- 
mination of the government not to pro- 
pose a Wine Licensing Bill for Scotland 
in the present year. A government 
should avoid carefully these grounds for 
opinions of this nature, for they reduce 
that respect due to the rulers of the 
people. 
Sir Charles Wood is President of the 
India Council, and Secretary of State for 
India, instead of Sir John Lawrence; or 


| failing that gentleman, any member of the 


were Council of India, or any one of a 


undred gentlemen. 


The Parliament assumed a nsi- 
bility in the abolition of the East India 
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Company, and the direct government of 


India, that they should not have under- 
taken. We do not claim to have warned 
them, now when the deed is done, with- 
out distinct evidence that the claim is true. 
We opposed the Indian Bill from a con- 
viction that Parliament would not attend 
to the Indian business; and if there was 
to be achange made, we deemed an Indian 
Council, without power to enforce their 
opinions, an absolute pretence. 

The affairs of India are conducted in 
Parliament, as every person cognizant 
of the habit of honourable members might 
have suspected. 
were introduced to the Commons in July 
by Sir Charles Wood. They are all im- 
portant measures, and it is supposed that 
they are all, more or less, opposed in the 
Indian Council. One of them abolishes 
the Anglo-Indian army of Europeans for 
India, on the ground that it might mutiny, 
or it might become a Pretorian band, both 
arguments being specimens of Parlia- 
mentary “fudge.” Sir Charles Wood 
now says that this army mutinied last 
year, because, when the Kast India Com- 
pany’s Abolition Bill was passed, they de- 
manded a bour.ty or their discharge—for 
they had been enlisted to serve the Com- 
pany. Viscount Palmerston expressed 
in Parliament his conviction that the men 
were entitled to a bounty; but because 
Viscount Canning worried on the cow’s 
tail after he had swallowed its body—a 
common enough occurrence with persons 
of his calibre—and thinking to economise 
a few pounds by refusing a bounty, offered 
a discharge, and the men in great numbers 
accepted the alternative ; they are cruelly 
and falsely stigmatised as mutineers to 
serve a purpose. We are not to investi- 

te the merits of this scheme, but it is 
opposed by the unanimous opinion of the 
Indian Council; by all persons acquainted 
intimately with India (and not belonging 
to the “regular” army); by Lord 
Stanley, the late Secretary for India; and 
was equally opposed to Sir Charles 
W 00d’s opinion, six or eight months since ; 
while it has been supported by a mis- 
representation of ecdtbentelly concealed 
papers, and is only wanted to increase the 
patronage of the Court and of the Horse 
Guards ; and it ought not to have been in- 
troduced in July, nor now be passed in 
the present session. 

iscount Palmerston, with a prodigious 





APFAIKS. 


A batch of Indian Bills | 








bravery that dves him no credit, says that 


the bill must pass, if the Commons should 


sit two months beyond its average period 
for that purpose. It must be an import. 
ant bill to warrant that language from g 
government who would not prolong the 
session by a month to carry the Reform 
Bill, or to secure a great improvement of 
commercial Jaw that all parties deemed 
necessary. The reasons advanced for the 
measure are obviously not of a nature to 
warrant these expressions even in the heat 
of debate, and Ke Commons are entitled 
to know the true reasons for acting in op- 
position to all the authorities of any im. 
portance on Indian subjects. The bill is 
ascribed to the influence of the Court and 
of the Horse Guards; but the Soverei 
and the Commander-in-Chief may not 
included in these expressions, and their 
opinion may not even favour that hidden 
influence which must command the Go- 
vernment, if they insist on carrying a 
measure that is revolutionary ; although it 
may revolve towards good or evil on a 
short notice at the close of the session. 
A national remedy for the distressing 
loss of time and the unfortunate determ- 
nation to do nothing caused by the exist- 
ing system, has been submitted by the 
Earl of Derby to the House of Peers, and 
is not a complicated device or one that 
requires an elaborate argument in its be 
half. He proposes to treat the recesses 
between the sessions of the same Parlia- 
ment, as an Easter or a Whitsuntide ad- 
journment in their effect on the history of 


- bills. In 1861, according to Parliamentary 


usages, the Commons must re-commence 
their adjourned measures at the first read- 
ing of each; but by this plan they would 


take up the Reform Bill at the second 


reading, and the Bankruptcy Bill at the 
clause in committee where they stopped; 
as if in the interval they had not | 
over grouse shooting and partridge shoot- 
ing, Martinmas, and New Year's Day. 
An amendment more consistent 
sound sense and more likely to secure 4 
good reputation for the two Houses, co 
not have been proposed. We cannot see 
why any party desirous of the calm 
judicious consideration of public busines 
should hesitate to adopt this 
Under its operation we might afford # 
have a session without any great bill, and 


yet a most important period in legislation. 


A necessary desire not to lose a sessi® 
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entirely impels the few members who | might with propriety urge our representa- 
continue at their posts till the end, to | tives to introduce this improvement in 
work through even objectionable measures | their practice ; which would deliver them 
in rude and rough haste ; but the rule of | from endless repetitions, and enable them 
laying down bills to take them up again | to discuss all the topics before them with 
next year where they left off, instead of | greater calmness than can be expected 
at the beginning, as if nothing whatever towards the close of a session, when they 
had been done in the previous session, | must speak and vote under the dread of 
removes the temptation and would save | entirely losing the session unless they can 
some time. The plan may not be adopted | complete their work. The dissolution of 
unless some anxiety is evinced in its fa- | Parliament must interrupt every measure ; 
your by the public; but as they have an | but its prorogation need only be a breath- 
interest in improving the reputation of | ing time, without the interruption of mea- 
Parliament, in danger of becoming worse | sures advanced partially to maturity. The 
by long usage, those municipal bodies that |.adoption of this rule would compensate 
exist on Parliamentary sanction, and the | for the delays of the present session by its 
chambers of commerce that evince a desire | security for more progress in future years. 
to become the fifth estate of the realm, 





THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 


Tat late Principal Lee, of Edinburgh Univer- in what many persous might have deemed 
sity, was the most erudite scholar of his time coldandfrigidlanguage, wanting the eloquence 
inold manuscripts and rare volumes. His of action, but compensated by the greater 
own library was an admirable collection of _ eloquence of thought, and the earnestness in 
historical manuscripts and treatises. It had purpose of a highly intellectual preacher. 
been a favourite object with him for many The weekly labour for these discourses and 
years to accumulate the materials of ecclesias- lectures was severe, but the preacher was 
tical history, with the intention of fusing also reading profoundly into all the past 
them into one valuable work. Several influ- history of his church and country ; and his 
ences opposed his purpose, for he was a intimacy with all the particulars was so well 
careful and conscientious reader and writer; known, that his evidence was sought on all 
but, although a diligent, yet not in either | disputed points. He had also to prepare 
capacity a rapid worker. He had no desire | lectures for different classes in the univer- 
to make books either for fame or fortune, | sities with which he was associated, and he 
and his opinions were neither formed nor discharged most conscientiously the daily 
stated without careful study. During the , labours of a parochial minister amongst a 
greater part of a long life he discharged the | numerous, and, at some periods of his life, 
onerous duties of a minister in some of the a poor population. Although his literary 
Edinburgh parishes; or, in early years, in a | compositions exhibited an exact and precise 

: country parish. He was successively form of thought, yet he was a warm-hearted 
minister of the ‘Canongate, of Lady Yesters, man, and his habitual audience soon ascer- 
and of one of the three parishes connected tained that characteristic; for while he was 
with St. Giles, Edinburgh. His services, and occupied in parts of many days in profound 
especially his forenoon lectures in Lady study, he “found relaxation in visiting the 
Yesters’, were composed with great care. At homes of the disconsolate, the dying, the 
that time his ohuvak was attended by a num-_ lonely, and the neglected, not only of his 
ber of the students in the university ; and congregation, but of the district attached to 
many of these forenoon lectures might have his place of worship. Many men who ad- 

» for accuracy combined with beauty of mired his literary qualifications, and knew 
style, delivered in a class-room ; yet an illus- his literary repute, were ignorant of his dili- 
tration was given every sabbath in Lady gent care over weak members of his congrega- 
Yesters’ of a frequently repeated statement, tion, or his personal kindness to many amongst 
hot adequately remembered—that the ordi- | them. Dr. Lee cared little for popularity, 
hary congregations in Scotland appreciate a | and he went in and out among this class of 
laste style. Dr. Lec’s discourses were most | his hearers in leisure hours that might have 
faithful applications of Gospel truth, delivered been employed in the acquisition of great 
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celebrity, and even of wealth. It was a duty 
in his lot of life, and he pres. all duties 
to his utmost power and strength. Ifhe had 
been less careful in these particulars, he 
might have been widely known as a volumi- 
nous author; yet he lived long and died 
without completing any of those literary 
enterprises which he had planned during his 
youth. Years came, and passed, and went 
away, while he was aaa still in aecumu- 
lating and weighing evidence setting it in 
order and estimating its value. Let it not 
be, however, thought that even in his favourite 
pursuits these years were passed in vain. 
On the contrary, he was ever ready to com- 
municate the fruit of his researches to others. 
He gave in his official capacity useful evidence 
on many of those public topics that were 
examined during his life-time, and his indus- 
trious researches, amongrecords, elicited many 
curious characteristics of old periods, deemed 
the golden age by many persons who forgot 
that time, was necessary to change the habits 
of a nation who had been almost enveloped 
in Romanistic errors and indulgences for 
several centuries, among whom there were 
few books or schools, and whose religious 
services were conducted in an unknown 
tongue. Dr. Lee did not adopt the popular 
side in the ecclesiastical controversies of his 
time, although he belonged in a more impor- 
tant respect to the Evangelical party in the 
Church. He held Evangelical doctrines, and 
was their earnest teacher by example and by 
precept. We have not a series of more 
eloquent addresses or circulars from any 
church to its members than those occasional 
papers issued by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, during the period when 
Dr. Lee was clerk of that Assembly ; and there 
must be many of his parochial discourses and 
lectures that might be published without diffi- 
culty, for we believe that they were fully 
“written out. 
lectures on the history of the Church of Scot- 
land from the Reformation to the Revolution 
Settlement, which were found complete among 
his father’s papers.* These lectures were 


His son has edited a course of 
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delivered by Dr. Lee while he occupied the | 


chair of ecclesiastical history in St. Andrew’s. 
Their date is distant now, for they were read 
in 1815 and 1816; but they were re-delivered 
in the University of Edinburgh, in 1843 ; and 
all the subsequent information collected by 
their author is added im the appendices 
and notes. An interesting year ae been 
chosen for their publication, as we are passing 
through the trecentenary of the reformation 
in Scotland; and among all recent works 
these volumesare incomparably the best digest 
of the history of that period. It is difficult 
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* 2 vols. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 





to write an ecclesiastical without in part ; 
“apa history of Scotland; but Dr. Le 
as come as near to that object as possible 
His — references are chiefly fuund jy, 
hie sketches of character conveyed jy 
polished language, like miniature photographs 
for accuracy—like miniature pictures for 
beauty of finish. He had formed his opinion 
of the reformers previous to the publicatioy 
of some noted books that contain reflections 
on them; but he had read all these books 
and examined their evidence before he re. 
peated his jectures in Edinburgh: and he 
was not a man who would have declined to 
correct an opinion if he had found that to be 
necessary. 

Dr. Leewas acareful, but he was a generous, 
critic. He could not be imposed upon by 
bold assertions, but quietly took all state- 
ments of that nature to pieces, examining 
them closely ; and many opinions of previous 
writers are disposed of rapidly by his refer- 
ences, even at that early date, to documents 
in existence; but he carped away or pared 
down the character of no man. He had no 
vocation whatever for the profession of an 
apologist, and he mars no memory by an 
elaborate argument in favour of the possibility 
of its being spotted. 

We rejoice in the connection of these 
lectures with St. Andrew's, for there is hal- 
lowed ground in the precincts of the old 
university ; yet it has been associated with a 
class of lecturers and writers differing in all 
gifts and qualifications from Dr. Lee. 

Mr. Cunningham’s History of the Chureh 
of Scotland published last year in two volumes 
by A. and C. Black, Edinburgh, is supposed 
to have been written as an exercise advisable 
in one who aspired to a chair of ecclesiastical 
history ; and we scarcely remember a single 
character connected with the Reformation, or 
the subsequent struggles between Prelacy and 
Presbyterianism, over whom the author has 
not deemed it necessary, in the exercise of 4 
false liberalism, to cast reproach. He has 
read Mr. Tytler’s history, and also Miss 
Strickland’s works—read and believed them, 
without personal examination or inquiry; 
perhaps without the means or the power to 


_ trv the evidence on such subjects. We must 


i 


| 





believe the latter supposition to be true, for 
we cannot suppose that any minister of the 
Scotch church could have committed himself 
to so many contradictions, or pleaded so many 
extenuating circumstances in favour of men 
who needed them not, if he had possessed 
the means of examining those assertions % 
some authors which required little criti 

ability to demolish, seeing so much credulity 
was required to accept and publish them: 
no man should write a book in these circum- 
stances under any pressure. Then from St. 
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Andrew's we have had recently Professor 
Tulloch’s sketches of the Reformers—able 
and certainly not tedious outlines of cha- 
racter—but the professor has made himself 
most unnecessarily an apologist for the 
fthers, who afforded little ground for that 
description of employment. John Knox 
«arcely needs an apology. He was his own 
apologist, oF if any labour of that kind be 
necessary in his case Scotland is the treatise. 
He devised all the educational seminaries 
that are deemed necessary now three cen- 
turies after his day, and we cannot blame 
his memory because his own enlightenment 
was before his age, and he had to struggle 
against the powerful influences of many 
harons, fora long period against a corrupt 
court, always with a ministry in all of whom 
he could not confide, among a population 
who could not all be expected to appreciate 
his views. 

A historical work, bearing some direct re- 
ference to the condition of society, and neces- 
sarily of religion, in Scotland, during the 
middle ages, has been published in the pre- 
sent year, by Cosmo Innes, professor of his- 
tory in the Edinburgh University.* This 
volume consists chiefly of sketches not drawn 
together on any precise plan, but loosely 
comected; and as Dr. Lee’s work on a sub- 
sequent date is more ecclesiastical than 
political, so Professor Innes has rendered his 
volume, relating to a previous period, more 
political than ecclesiastical ; but more domes- 
tic and social in its researches than even 
wolitical. He introduces his references to 
the customs, manners, and progress of Scot- 
land with an account of Charlemagne, his 
empire, magnificence, domestic life, and pur- 
poses; but Charlemagne had less connection 
with Scotland than any other European 
country : and while this paper may interest 
all historical students, it does not directly 
aflect Scotch history. Charlemagne was a 
self-willed and strong-minded man, who 
could read more than one language, and yet 
was never able to write; and so we suppose 
that while the proclamation of which Profes- 
sor Innes gave the following outline, passed 
wider the monarch’s name, it must not be 
considered his composition, although it may 
express his intentions and opinions. 

It has been said that the famous constitution of 
Charlemagne, for insituting schools in every bishopric 
aod monastery, was the cause of the restoration of 
letters and learning in France and Germany. In that, 
— there is some over statement, but I cannot now 

upon the inquiry. I prefer giving you a specimen 
an exhortation of Charlemegne, addressed to all per- 
sons, clerical and secular, in the year 789, which I can. 


not help thinking in every way most memorable; 
pecially the latter clauses, which regard the keeping 


+ “Scotland in the Middle Ages,” lvol. Edmin- 
“one and Douglas, Edinburgh. 





of Sunday, and the preaching of pastors. The king 
ordained that, according to the precept of the Divine 
law, no servile works should be done on the Lord’s- 
day, particularly, that men should not work at country 
work, in the vineyard, or in ploughing, reaping, mow- 
ing, hedging, nor in grubbing wood, or cutting trees; 
that they should not build houses, nor work in their 
gardens, nor meet in law courts, nor hant. It was not 
lawful to use cart or carriage labour, except for three 
purposes—for expeditions of war, for victuals, and 
thirdly if it should be necessary for burial. Women 
were prohibited from weaving on that day, from shaping 
or sewing cloths, and from embroidery and needlework, 
from carding wool, beating flax, public washing of 
cloths, and shearing sheep. All were ordered to as- 
semble at church for mass, to praise God for all god 
things he bestowed upon us in that day. 

The injunction with regard to preaching is more re- 
markable. Here are the words of Charlemagne him- 
self:—‘‘It is your duty to see, beloved and venerable 
pastors of the church of God, that the priests whom 
you send throughout your parishes hoot rightly and 
honestly, and that you allow none to preach to the 
people novelties, or things not canonical, according to 
their own sense, and not according to the Scripture, but 
do you yourselves preach what is useful, honest, and 
right, and such things as lead to eternal life, and in- 
struct others to do the same. 

“First of all, the preacher should instruct all gener- 
ally, that they should believe that the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost are one God, Almighty, Everlast- 
ing, Invisible, who created heaven and earth, and all 
that in them is;’’ and so on through all the Apostle’s 
Creed, set down with great plainness and precision. 
Afterwards, he is enjoined to preach against the works 
of the flesh, tor which men are punished in another life, 
“but,” continues Chalemagne, “above all, admonish 
them concerning the love of God and their reighbour, 
of faith and hope in God, of humility and patience, of 
chastity and continence, of kindness and mercy, of alms, 
and the confession of sins, and the forgiving of debts.’ 
Charlemagne was hereditarily attached to the church, 
and to Rome. His family had risen as the champions 
of the Church. I believe he was firmly convinced of the 
truth of her doctrines, and of the virtue of unity. But 
other motives were not wanting to confirm his attach- 
ment. Surrounded by Pagan enemies, it was his policy 
to be a Christian In a church and society long dis- 
tracted hy schism, he saw the advantage of supporting 
and enforcing a standard of unity of doctrine. You have 
seen that, with some inconsiderable exceptions in 
Europe, aud excepting, of course, the Greek empire, 
his kingdom was co-extensive with Christianity. Thus, 
from policy as well as zeal, he marched to battle as a 
servant of the Cross. With him all pagans were ene- 
mies, and all Christians were both friends and sub- 
jects. Every battle he gained brought him not only 
new subjects, but new proselytes. Baptism was the 
necessary consequence of submission to Charlemagne. 
He compelled unity in the Empire and in the Church. 
By his creed there should be but one king and one 
faith! But while he converted with the sword, and 
baptised the conquered Pagans in their blood, he sup- 
ported the zealous missionaries who used methods more 
suited to the doctrines they taught. The preacher of 
peace and the mighty warrior worked in harmony 
together, to bring new subjects within the pale of 
Christendom and the empire. 

We have — this long extract partly to 
introduce a shorter passage from Dr. Lee's 
work, volume first, where, referring to the 
eleventh century in Scotland, he wrote :— 


1! spirited and prudent Malcolm IIL, who held the 
Scoi.ish seeptre twenty-seven years, was not exempt 
from the superstition of the age; but he does not appesr 
to have lavished much of his wealth on the chureb, 
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The Caldees in Fife were in some degree indebted to his | to those well-marked steps of progress in the higher, Bet 


bounty, and the Benedictine Abbey of Dumfermline is 
said to have received from him its original endowment. 
His queen, Margaret, is described by her confessor, 
Turgot, as having devoted much of her time to the study 
of the Scriptures (at least of the Vulgate Version). Her 
devout exercises were long and fervent, and her alms 
were as regularly performed as her prayers. Her death 
is said to have been occasioned by her extreme mortifi- 
cations and her lengthened fasts. Her views of religion, 
though gloomy and superstitious, were not uniformly 
unenlightened. She enforced the long neglected duty 
of observing the Christian Sabbath, and the celebration 
of the Lord's supper. Few instances of more fervent 
piety have been known among persons of her exalted 
rank—and it was more honourable to her memory to 
be sainted in the estimation of her affectionate nation, 
than to have her name inserted in the calendar of the 
Romish Church, as it was towards the conclusion of the 
seventeenth century, at the request of James II. of 


England. 

Charlemagne preceded Malcolm IIT. by three 
hundred years, but the Roman Church in 
this island had not degenerated at the period 
of the latter king to such debasement, that in 
attempting to revive the practice of religion, 
as observed in the empire of Charlemagne, 
the queen incurred a charge of fanatical 
strictness. In the eighth and in the eleventh 
century the observance of the Sabbath was 
deemed essential to the Christian life; while 
at the Reformation in Scotland the Lord’s 
day was reduced to the level of other days, 
and some time, according to Dr. Lee, elapsed 
before the Reformers were enabled to restore 
its position even in theory. 

We do not understand the meaning affixed 
by Mr. Innes to the phrase “ materials of 
history” in the following passage :— 

Looking at the kingdom of Scotland,Sthen, at the 
beginning of the twelfth centuary, ‘as the very earliest 
period for which we have any historical materials, the 
dominions of the Scotch king consisted of several states 
recently amalgamated. The Scots, properly ¢o called, 
a people who seem to have come from Ireland as early 
as the fourth’ century, when they became known by 
name as the terror of the degenerate Romanized Britons, 
had their original seat on the west coast, and to the 
north of the Firth of Clyde. The Caledonians, or Picts, 
whom Tacitus, and a better authority, the Venerable 
Bede, describe as differing in their size, their red hair, 
aod in their language, from the Scot's possessed in the 
eighth century, and down to the end of it, all the 
Eastern Lowlands of modern Scotland, including 
Lothian ; bat the last probably only for a short period. 
At the end of tha: century they possessed also Galloway 
and the Orkney Islands. 

He refers, in former pages, to abundant ma- 
terials for history nearly twelve centuries 
older than the date he specifies in the eighty- 
first page, from which we quote ; and he im- 
mediately proceeds to sketch a long preceding 
history after that passage ; but while we may 
hereafter examine the general features of his 
work—certainly, in many respects, an inte- 
resting work—we may assume the following 
as an accurate statement :— 

I wish it were possible to trace changes in the dwellings 
of the people—the middle ani lower ranks—corresponding 


} 
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the cottage and the old farm-house were of too per; 
materials to furnish the outline of their history, One 
thiog is sure, looking back through all the time that 

or chronicle can show us, the manner of life of the labourer 
may have been depressed by wars and famine and pesti. 
lence—may have been kept stationery by hopelessness. 
but, as compared with the unlabouring class, it has never 
retrograded. This is not the place to notice the efforts of 
the modern Scotch agriculturists, which have not only in. 
creased beyond all former belief the produce of the toil - 
bat are mitigating our climate, and improving the health 
of the people. The improvement in their own dwellings 
was slow to follow; but it has come. Old men stilj re 
member when the dwelling of the Scotch peasant farmer 
was not secure against wind or rain with no window, og 
none made to open—with the damp earth for floor, with 
danghill and green-pestilent pool at the door. The “ black 
hut,” that is still to be seen in a few glens of the High. 
lands, is a less unhealthy abode than the houses of the 
yeomanry and peasantry of three-fourths of Scotland were 
half-a-century ago. ‘The change is still going on univer. 
sally over Scotland, not in fancy cottages drest up to pleas 
the lord or the lady, bat in the acquisition of habits of 
cleanliness and comfort, which require better aeeommods 
tion for our cattle than was bestowed on homan beiogs ia 
the last generation. 

_ If the dwellings of the agricultural popula- 
tion in Scotland continued in this comfortless 
state to the beginning of the present century, 
we may be certain that the vivid descriptions 
given by Dr. Lee of the abominations and 
difficulties with which the Reformers had to 
grapple three centuries since, are not over- 
coloured by a single tint. He held that the 
abolition of ecclesiastical patronage in the 
Church of Scotland was not necessary for its 
restoration to the conditions and privileges 
secured for it at the Reformation ; although, 
like all other students of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, he admits, or asserts and teaches, that 
lay patronage—except the patronage, if it 
may be so termed, in the hands of the mem- 
bers of a congregation—is a foreign element 
introduced into the church, and not found 
in its original constitution. In page 49, 
vol. 1, he states :— 

In the earliest age of Christianity, the public teachers 
of religion were stationed in particular places, or were 
moved from time to time by the appointment of the 
Apostles. While the world remained in an unconverted 
state, the people were incapable of choosing their own 
pastors; but as soon as Christian societies were duly 
orgsnised,—in other words, as soon as churches were 
instituted, the whole body of the believers had a voice 
in the election of the ministers of the Word, and other 
spiritual rulers. We have an instance of the mode of 
proceeding in the appointment of the seven deacons, 
mentioned in the sixth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Tne person elected by the united suffrages 
of the congregation was set apart by the laying-on of 
the hands of the Presbytery. This method of admitting 
only such ecclsiastical functionaries as were chosen by the 
people, continued to be observed in the Church during 
the first two centuries of the Christian era. If any 
variation ever took place, it seems to have been merely 
thir, that sometimes the nomination of the new office 
bearers originated with the ministers of the Chareb, 
but they did not proceed to ordination till the — 

. At 


_ tion of the people was unequivocally signified 


early period, the disinterestedness of the Church was 














-aesaliy acknowledged; and it could never be 
sivere vat the only motives which guided its decisions 
were the glory of Christ, and the benefit of his 
followers. 

He proceeds to show that the introduction 
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ever, been so always; and perhaps one of the greatest 
sources of the corruptions of the Roman Church was 
the power which its ministers possessed of nominating 


| one another. 


of patronage did not immediately follow the | 


ition of Christianity by the State under 
Constantine, but the decay of Christian bene- 
yolence and zeal among the wealthy at a sub- 
vent date, which induced the Church to 
offer the right of presentation to those who 
built and endowed places of worship ; subject 
to important conditions, long since forgotten 
in England, and indeed in Seotland, of which 
one was, that the right of patronage should 
never be separated from the lands, or re- 


rded in their disposal as an element of 


price. Church patronage, like corn, cotton, 
or sugar, has its brokers in London now ; 
and is advertised on sale for cash, like any 
other property. We must remember that 
the following passage was written in 1515 
or 1816. When it fell to be repeated in 
1843, the lecturer had doubtlesss modified 
some parts of the sentences, for the heart- 
burnings of lay patronage had then reached 
their great crisis. 


I purposely take notice of all enactments of this kind 
because I am anxious that every possible ‘light should 
be thrown upon a subject which is now generally cast 
into the shade, but which at different periods has been 
aground of violent contentions, and the abuses of which 
have occasioned-the very worst evils which the Church 
evcr suffered ; among ministers, avarice, ambition, ser- 
vility to the great, and the decay of piety; and among 
the people, disaffection and Jukewarmness, and a want 
of confidence in their spiritual guides. When I say 
that such consequences have proceeded from the abuse 
of this institution, I am aware that some of them may 
be considered as inseparable from its very nature, so 
long, at least, as men in general continue to be actuated 
by motives of. interest and private partiality, rather than 
by the elevated desire of consulting in all casee the 
honour of God and the extensive benefit of mankind. 

I may add one remark. At the time when the 
Church compiained so bitterly of this evil, they gave no 
definite view of the mode in which they proposed to 
remedy or to diminish it. They did not mean, surely, 
that ministers were to be appointed by universal suf- 
frage. It would have been difficult then to find a parish 
im al! Scotland in which it would have been safe to trust 
to the majority of votes. The nobles were in the habit 
of making Simoniacal bargains with those whom they 
raised to great preferments; the poor were wallowing 
im the grossect uncleanness. That class of men which 
was engaged in husbandry was not more religious than 
the rest of the community. It was scarcely possible to 
restrain them from the habitual and open violation of 
the fourth commandment. Two years after this we 
find the “ manifold profanations” of the Sabbath by 
being of mills and salt-pans, reaping and leading 

corn, and carriage of victuals to burgh towns on that 

Y, engaging the anxious attention of the assembly. In 

ys, what we now consider as the strength and 





pride of the country, the intelligent, industrious, | 


_ independent class, which occupies the middle 
ation between poverty and greatness, scarcely existed 
at all, The fact is that the Church wished to have all 

*ppointments to ministerial charges vested in itself; 

at that time they could not have been committed to 
my hands so faithful anid so noble. It has not, how- 





Many other passages in these lectures 
afford evidence of the statement in the last 
quotation’ that the people were sunk into a 
state of great immorality, before the Re- 
formation, and the opinions are fortified by 
extracts from sessional or other records; but 
Mr. Cunningham, of Crieff, in his history, 
maintains that we must not measure the cha- 
racter of 2 nation by their language, or the 
language employed in the works that may be 
popular among them—an absurd theory; for 
we always find that the conduct of a 
a people is reflected from or in their 
books; and so we deem the current period 
rather frivolous, partly occasioned by and 
partly occasioning a light and popular, yet 
a misleading often ; always a useless class of 
literature. The publications that sell in the 
largest numbers supply exciting tales of great 
heroes and heroines—marquises and mar- 
chionesses, with a duke thrown in here and 
there, and many pretensions of intimacy in 
high circles of society on the part of the 
writers. That was not the kind of literature 
wherewith the Retormers sought to chan 
the character and imbue the minds of the 
people three centuries since. Dr. Lee stated 


It was not till five or six years after the Reformation 
in Scotland that any printer obtained a direct title to 
publish any part of the Scripturesin the language 
of the natives of the country, nor until the year 
1575, that effectual means were employed for the 
attainment of this object. In that year an edition of 
the Old and New Testament, according to the Geneva 
version, was undertaken by two printers in Edinburgh, 
Alexander Arbuthnot and Thomas Bassandyne. The 
work was completed in 1559. As this first Scottish 
edition of the Bible was brought out under the sanction 
and by the direct encouragement of the church, it may 
be proper to give a short account of it. Its importarce 
certainly in relation to the religious history of the 
country is not very great. If the people of Scotland 
had been dependent for copies of the Scriptures u 
the operation of their own press, the comparatively late 
period of the publication of the first Scottish Bible, with 
the additional fact, which may here be also noticed, 
that no other edition was published in Scotland for the 
next thirty years, would have implied an indifference to 
religious knowledge, and a destitution of the means of 
religious instruction, which we know were in fact very 
far from characterising this country in early times. How 
extensively the Scriptures were read in Scotland before 
any edition of them was printed in this country, we are 
assured on the most direct and unimpeachable authority. 
Referring to the period which followed the passing of 
the Act of 1542, Knox says, “ Then mycht es been 
seen the Bybill lying upom maist every gentlemannis 
table. The New Testament was born about in mony 
menis hands," and in the dedication to the edition of 
1579 itself, the General Assembly speaks of the Bible 
as already being found “ Almaist in every private 
house.” The truth is, that while the passion for reading 
in Scotland was greater in proportion to the population 
than it was in England, the facilities for im 
Bibles as well as other books from that country 
from the continent, and the extent to which this traffic 
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was carried, though they did not by any means super- 
cede the operations of the Scottish press, abundantly 
supplied its deficiencies. Not only was the importa- 
tion of books an established and privileged trade in 
Scotland but books were printed in other countries 
for the express purpose of supplying the Scottish 
market. Although, therefore, we cannot ascertain the 
extent of the demand for copies of the Scriptures in 
Scotland at this time, or the degree in which it was 


JAMES AND MARY. 


met; neithercan, at all events, be estimated by meane of | 
any considerations connected with the date or number | 


of editions printed in the country itself; both were 
probably very great. Ireland was far behind Scotland 
in point of religious instruction, as well as in attach- 


ment to the principles of the Reformation ; yet, even in | 


that country (as we are informed by Ware in his annals 
of Elizabeth), so great was the desire of reading the 
Bible, that in the yeur 1566, John Dale, a bookseller, 
imported 7,000 copies froin London, and suld the whole 
within two years. 

The greater demand for the Bible at that 
date in Ireland as at this day had been doubt- 
less in Ulster, and 7,000 copies were a large 
sale by one bookseller in two years; but if 


to the door of the church, by adding salt, by touching 
the ears and nostrils with saliva, and by Pronouncing the 
form of exorcism, without repeating the immersion ang 
the consecration of the water. Three personsat the utmost 
may be admitted to receive the child at the font, J), 
the case of a male child, two men and one woman, and 
in the case of a female, two women and one man; 4 
greater number may be admitted as witnesses, but no 
as sponsors. Women are to be earnestly admonisheg 
to be careful in nursing their children, to avoid the 
danger of overlaying them in the night, and on no 
account to leave them alone in a house whiere there js 
a fire, or alone exposed to the risk of falling into the 
water. This caution was to be repeated every Lord's 
day. It was a humane and prudent injunction, ang 


_ much more worthy of a place in the book of Cannons 


the sale had occurred in Edinburgh it would | 


not have been surprising, for Dr. Lee pro- 
duces curious but distinct evidence that the 
magistrates of Edinburgh compelled every 
householder to obtain or purchase a Bible, 
and intimated in their proclamation the ad- 
dress of a person near the “ Meil Market,” 
by whom copies were sold. They only con- 
formed to the law of Scotland at the period, 
which enjoined the circulation of the Bible 
by pains and penalties, although we must add 
that the book was not only circulated but 
also read. Dr. Lee’s work is rendered valu- 
able by the notes appended to the original 
lectures, and by his researches into the nature 
of the instructions given by the bishops and 
councils of the Roman Catholic Church be- 
fore the Reformation to their priests. 
Some of these on the duties and precautions 
to be adopted at the confessional are saga- 
cious, and composed evidently by men who 
knew the world and the temptations thereof. 
The following directions concerning the ad- 
ministration of baptism were given by the 
Romish Church to the priests, and we agree 
with the author in thinking that the advice 
to the mothers of children was extremely 
judicious. . 

Baptism is to be celebrated with the greatest reverence 
and caution. The ministers of religion are often to 
intruct their people on this subject, both in the Latin 
and English tongue, and to show them that, in case of 
necessity, they may baptise their own children. The 
fonts should be kept under lock and key, as well as 
the chrism, the holy oil, and the eucharist. Ifa child 
shall be baptised at home, the water shall either be 
thrown into the fire, or brought to the church and 
poured into the baptistery. The vessel also which con- 
tained the water shall either be burnt or applied to the 
use of the church. When the previous baptism of a 
child was doubtful, the priest was to use the form which 
is still employed on these occasions in episcopalian 
ehurches, and which you can see in the Book of Common 


Prayer. In the case of lay baptism, the priest shall 
tupply what was wanting when the infant is brought 





than the greater part of the formalities which were 
required to be scupulously observed. 


These counsels might be judiciously ad- 
ministered to mothers at the present day and 
in the Protestant Church. We can only ip- 
dicate the nature of these volumes, and re- 
commend them as containing an able defence 
of the Reformers in the plan of an exposition 
of their conduct and their principles ; a great 
amount of: varied information concerning the 
state both of the Church and of Society in 
early times, and a clearer statement of many 
disputed subjects in history than we remember 
to have previously met. The following pas- 
sage shows Dr. Lee’s mode of dealing with a 
point that has been contested keenly in con- 
sequence of aspersions cast upon the min- 
isters in the days of James I. for refusing to 
obey an injunction to pray; by historians 
and writers of whom it may be feared that 
they were not apt to obey any higher injune- 
tion on the subject :— 


In the course of the following year, the ministers of 
Edinburgh were committed prisoners to the castle of 
Blackness, fer refusing to pray for Queen Mary’s de- 
liverance, when she was under sentence of death. It 
has been falsely said that all the ministers, with the 
exception of the King’s own ministers, and Lindesay 
at Leith, refused most unchristianly to offer up their 
intercessions for the Queen I know that some of the 
ministers, the most adverse to the King’s party, com- 
plied withthe injunction. Those historians whe reprobate 
the conduct of the ministers so strongly for refusing to 
comply with a royal injunction, dictated by filial 
affection, and supported equally by the dictates of 
humanity and the merciful spirit of our religion, are 
unnecessarily teuder to the King’s memory on this 
occasion. They knew that the trial of Mary took place 
on the llth of October, and that sentence was pro 
nounced against her fourteen days afterwards, namely 
on the 25th of that month. Now when did James, afier 
his feeble interpositio: in his mother’s behalf, comma- 
nicate the order to pray for his mother’s deliverance 
from danger. Not for more than three months. The 
ministers of Edinburgh were required to perform this 
duty on the 3rd of Februrary, and in St. Andrews the 
order was given onthe 8th of Februrary ; on the morm- 
ing of which day the barbarous sentence had bees 
executed. Onthis sad occasion, so insulting to this 
nation, James did not act either as a son or as & ma, 
much less asthe sovereign of an independent kingdom; 
and there is something pitiful in the attempt to divert 
the current of indignation from him to those who pet 
ceived the hollowness of his professions, and the 
hearted meanness with which a prince in his twesty- 
first year, contented himself with employing sap 
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ISHMAEL AND ISLAMISM. 


ions and remonstrances to avert his mother’s unmerited 
fite, when, if he had one drop of honest blood in his 
body, he would have marched Intojthe heart of England, 
and either succeeded, or perished in the attempt, to 

her from her stern oppressors, or at least to 
revenge her unjust and dishonourable murder. There 
as but too much reason to say that his lamentation 
for his mother’s death was such as hers had been for 
his father. In many a bad cause he showed himself 
to be inflexible; but in this case he was easily soothed 
by flattery, and withdrawn from almost the only brave 
design which he ever avowed. 

It must not be supposed from the tone of 
this extract that Dr. Lee defended the con- 
duct of Mary. On the contrary; he deals 
with her conduct, with that of her advisers, | 
aad all connected with her Court as they de- 
served. A feeling of repugnance to many 
proceedings of the unhappy Queen does not 
revent him from expressing indignation at 
her fate, although there is no doubt that she 
had been drawn—if she did not rush—into 
plots against Elizabeth, but Mary was not 
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IstamisM in the West has undergone more 
change within the last thirty years than in 
the previous three centuries. The insurrec- 
tion in Greece, and the wars with Egypt and 
Russia, weakened the Ottoman empire during 
the reign of the last Sultan. The encroach- 
ments of Russia, and the gradual progress of 
the Roumain, Sclave, and Servian races in 
European Turkey have further weakened the 
Sultan’s influence and power. Turkey came 
out of the hostilities of 1854 with a depen- | 
dent feeling on foreign powers; and even 
from the population of the provinces the | 
necessity of Christian aid to uphold the 
Sultan’s throne could be concealed no longer. | 
Concessions followed to the Christian popula- | 
hons and the Government of Constantinople 
adopted religious equality in theory ;but the 
rancour of the Moslems has suspended the | 
law in the practice of the provinces, and the 
nominal Christians of many districts, actuated 
by Grecian and Russian intrigues and old 
longings for revenge, have contributed their 
part to continue a state of society approach- 
ing to perpetual civil war. 

_ Islamism in Persia lost Georgia to Russia 
m its last conflict with the northern state; and 
m hostilities with Britain from its expeditions 
against Herat, and in subsequent troubles 
with the Turcoman, has met defeat and dis- 
aster; but if there were energy in Islamism, 
Persia should prosper. It is a large land, with 
4small population, who sleep through life, 
“sutent to find from day to day the means of 
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Elizabeth's subject, although she might have 
been her successor. 

The two volumes of lectures are memorials 
of an able student of history—an amiable and 
interesting man; a careful and diligent 
preacher, who, except for the peculiarities we 
have stated, should have made deep marks 


on the literature of his time; and they will 
be valuable memorials to many who cherish 


his memory with esteem and respect ; valu- 
able to others who seek chiefly a knowledge of 
that interesting period respecting which they 
treat, and who will wish, as they read, that 
some further compilations could be made from 
the writings of one who added to the graces 
of a master’s style, an intimate acquaintance 
with every topic on which he wrote, and with 


whom those who knew him well could only 


differ with regret, and part in sorrow unless 
they were on an obviously wrong way. 
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meeting current wants. From the borders o 

the Caspian to the shores of the Persian Gulf 
and the Indian ocean ; from the level of the 
sea to a height of twelve thousand feet, every 
diversity may be found of climate or of. soil ; 


but the Persians do not improve them, the old 


cities are deserted, the land is thinly peopled, 
its commerce is extremely limited, “ee its 
productions are few and small in value. The 
Mohamedans of India have reduced their in- 
fluence by the rebellion of 1857. At Delhi 
and Lucknow they had kings in name, with 
revenues larger than many European mo- 


~narchs, and these centres of Moslem influence 


are destroyed. A large number of the Mo- 
hamedan nobles of India have been ruined in 
the struggle. Islamism has come out from 
it shorn of much strength. 

The Moors are descended from the most 
intelligent branch of the Moslem communion. 
They ruled Spain with more enlightened 
vigour than has been displayed by the Chris- 
tian population of the Peninsula since the 
expulsion of these Saracens; but the Moors 
have gradually sunk from a brave, commercial, 
enterprising, and mtelligent people, « without 
hands,” to a condition of inanition. Their 
late contest with, and defeat by the Spaniards, 
reduced their influence, means, men, and 
territory ; and thev have learned from it what 
their rulers may have dreaded before its occur- 
rence, that their policy of retirement will not 
save them from intervention with France on 
their east, and Spain on their north. The 






















































wer of Islamism fades in all directions, but 
not its bigotry and cruelty; not its male- 
volence and its zeal. These bad qualities are 
ever green; in the summer and winter of their 








its power ; in the palaces of capitals and em- 
pires, in the tabernacles of the desert, or the 
tents of the wilderness; in the commercial 
life of the Saracen; in the luxury of Luck- 
now, or the fanaticism of Mecca; in cities 
and in solitude; with the merchant of Bag- 
dad, the Bedouin of the Nile, or the chief on 
the Tigris, bigotry and cruelty form parts of 
the Mohamedan’s creed. 

They are essential to the system. The 
Mohamedan is a proselytising faith. It is a 
moveable power. This distinction of creeds 
is frequently forgotten. Christianity is an 
expansive force in all its developements. It 
requires propagandism. That is the closing 
and crowning commandment. It forms a 
legacy from the author to the disciples of our 
faith. It allows no exception of clime or race ; 









































limited commandment as respects manner, 
though its limitation is neither in subject nor 
in time. ‘ My kingdom is not of this world, 
else would my servants fight,’ explains the 
mode of teaching. An unbeliever could not, 
if he would, be admitted within the invisible 
chain of the church. 

Mohamedanism is another creed requiring 
propagandism: but it is of the earth, and 
earthy in its manner. It takes the sword to 
cut its way to universal acceptance, and it 
is not improbable that the creed which “ takes 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” The 
sword has been employed as an advocate of 
Christianity both against the Heathen and 
the Mohamedan, and as between contending 
sects; but in each case it has been used 
against the spirit of our creed, and in spite of 
the commandments of its author. The Mo- 
hamedan has less guilt than the Christian in 
using the weapons of the world to circulate 
his tenets. As he “ baptises converts with 
blood,” he does not misunderstand the duties 
required of him by his principles, but he cor- 
rectly interprets them. Still, the world can- 
not afford to have Thugs seattered over all 
lands; for although the disciples of that foul 
creed kill their prey in a manner consistent 
with their rites, no comfort is thereby im- 
parted to their victims. At this point we 
come practically across the opinions of those 

hilosophers who say that a man’s belief is 
justified by his sincerity. The Thug may be 
sincere, but we cannot afford his existence and 
ractice in society. The Moslem is sincere, 
ut the good of mankind will not permit the 





it has no limit in time, excepting that of time | 
itself; but it has a limit: “ Go ye and teach | 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem,” is a | 
_a deeper interest in the creed and the fate of 
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creed; in the decadence as in the growth of | 
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enforcement, and to the subjection of all 
bodies and minds to their crude visions. 4 
creed that threatens murder as the alternatiy, 
to its acceptance, and as the doom of its rejec. 
tion, may be held as sincerely as the loyiy 


_ meek, and patient principles of our faith ; but 


mankind cannot allow its existence, chiefly 
because of its sincerity. - The sincerity of any 
man’s belief, will not justify him in compelling 


us to change our opinion, held, it may be, jy 
at least equal sincerity ; but if the man holds 











development of his creed in its details, to their ' little reason is evinced in a religious war, Wie 


a bad creed, he becomes only more dangerous 
by his sincerity. 

The history of Islamism in its literary 
political, and religious aspects, especially i 
its relation to Christianity, is narrated with 
great ability by Dr. J. M. Arnold in his 
volume entitled “ Ishmael,” published by 
Rivingstons, London, 1 vol., 8vo, 523 p. Dr. 
Arnold has spent a considerable part of his 
life among the Mohamedans of Africa and 
Asia. He has become familiar with the opi- 
nions of their learned men and moulvies, and 
has heard all the expositions of the Koran 
that may be heard by an opponent of the 
prophet. His work was written to awaken 


Ishinael ; and its profits are to be devoted to 
the mission fund for the followers of Ma- 
homet. The author loves the men; and he 
opposes only their principles. His remarks 
on the state of the Christian Chureh in 
Arabia, or on its borders during Mahomet's 
life, and his general view of the causes by 
which this false system prospered and spread, 
display much erudition, and, we think, an 
effective and intelligent grasp of a great sub- 


ject. The subsequent history of this scourge 


of the Asiatic churches carries us through 
deeds of daring, devotion, and enthusiasm, 
brightened like the thunder cloud with flashes 
of genius—the lightnings that were only 
more terrible than the darkness and gloom 
that surrounded them. European readers 
are more familiar with the wars of the 
crescent against the cross than with the inter- 
nal hostilities that have raged among different 
sects of the Arab prophet’s followers. The 
latter have, however, incurred more _ blood- 
shed probably than the former. A general 
notion prevails that the sectarian animosities 
of the Persians and the Turks are carried 
down into all the relations of life, and pre- 
vent any cordial political co-operation 
these nations; but we know little of those 
wars that long prevailed between the con- 
tending parties. It is difficult in quiet, sober 
moments to count over and think over 
rivers of blood that have been shed for trifles. 
It seems as if the race of men only 

the smallest possible pretence for human 
slaughter. Sometimes it has struck us that 
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jess the hostilities be appoms toa persecuting | ‘r. 
and undertaken therefore in self- | 
defence ; but the exception does not solve the | 


riigion 


for as little reason ean exist in the 


P coptance of a persecuting religion as in | 


A ; |“ until there b ition, igi 
wabing war to spread religion of any shade. | il there be no more opposition, and the religion be 
the | 


- there is much sincerity in 
oo rh heart; and he thinketh that he 
doeth God good service ; and he thinketh not 
that. God could accomplish this object with- 
out the interference of a mortal sword; and 
that so long as He bears with the unbe- 
lief of sinners, it is at least our duty not to 
aarrel with His decision; but rather to 
imitate Abraham, who drew the sword not 
in self-defence, but in defence of weaker 
neighbours ; yet made his prayer to God for 
longer forbearance and more merey to sinners. 
Religious persecution and war to propagate 
religion are the most irrational proceedings 
that any man or nation can take. 

We know the story of Charles Martel’s 
struggles with the Saracens between Paris 
and the Pyrenees, and John Sobieski’s great 
battle with the Turks under the walls of 
Vienna; but more formidable than these great 
contests were the wars between the Abbas- 
sides and the Omayades, who lost in one 
struggle 600,000 men. Asia was devastated 
by these religious strifes, and Western Asia 
has never recovered its former population 
and prosperity. Dr. Arnold’s sketches are 
clearly but: rapidly done. He deals with 
events that destroyed millions of lives, and 
he has no time to brood over items of human 
misery. We only see in his pages the glare 
of distant flames, and form some remote idea 
of the fury and the heat of the furnace. 

The Turks, who haye lately been the de- 
fenders of Islamism, were not once among its 
friends; and the Mongols and Tartars, who 
followed them, and finally became good Mos- 
lems, destroyed in Irak alone 24,000 Moslem 
doctors, and no census seems to have been 
taken of the murdered laity! The arrival of 
the Turks and the Turtars was followed im- 
mediately by the wars of Bajesid and Timour. 
Their cruelties have been long familiar in 
Western Europe. When Timour took Bag- 
dad he beheaded 90,000 persons, and in the 
extent of his cruelties he seems only to have 
been exceeded by the late Commissioner Yeh, 
ofwhom many enlightened men in this coun- 
try held a good opinion, because he opposed 
Dr. Bowring and Lord Palmerston. 

_ The worst feature in the Moslem Creed is 

its teaching of blood-shedding for the faith. 

Practically that was done by Charlemagne as 
the Kaliphs; but exactly as men act upon 
spirit of the New Testament they de 

m this iniquity, while precisely as they fol- 

out the Ale they become in this 
oody conversion more and more zealous. 


RELIGIOUS WARS. 
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Arnold gives the following epitome of 
he rules of Moslem life on this topic :— 
Christians, then, being considered infidels or Kaffers, 
as such are to be shunned, or fought against to the 
ceath. “ Fight against them,”’ is the divine command, 


wholly God's.” When philo-Mohammedan writers 
endeavour to modify these fierce denunciations of the 
Koran, alleging that they were intended to be humane 
and temporary, we can only reply that such an explana- 
tion is oppeced to the entire spirit of Islamism, and has 
at least never yet been carried out. The same spirit 
of hatred to Christians and their religion, which inspired 
the author of Islamism and those propagators who 
immediately succeeded him, has been transmitted with 
all its pristine zeal and fanaticism to the present gene- 
ration of Moslemin. Scarcely a month passes in which 
some outrages against the followers of Christ are not 
recorded in the publie journals of Christian Europe ; 
and the part of the cruelities and barbarities which are 
committed against our brethren never reach the ears 
of their fellow-Christians who live under European 
protection. Those concessions and mitigations which 
Christians of the Turkish empire have in later times 
acquired, have only been wrung from the Porte by the 
influence of Christian powers. If any doubt had re- 
mained as to the sentiments of Mohammedans towards 
Christians, the recent occurrences in India, Arabia, 
Syria, and Morocco, musi have removed it for ever, 
Lest it should, however, be thought that the Indian 
Sepoys simply strove to recover their national freedom, 
and as patriots were carried beyond the point of a just 
resistance against foreign oppression, let us notice a 
few passages from the Koran, from which it will appear 
that they simply carried out its precepts when perpe- 
trating the most barbarous atrocities ever recorded in 
the annals of rebellion or warfare. ‘ But the recom- 
pense of those who fight against God and his apostle, 
and study to act corruptly in the earth, shall be, that 
they shall be slain, or crucified, or have their hands 
and their feet cut off on the opposite sides, or 
be banished the land. This shall be their disgrace 
in this world, and in the next world they shall suffer a 
grievous punishment.’’ Again: “I will cut off your 
hands and your feet on the opposite sides, and I will 
crucify you all.” “Again: I will cast a dread intothe 
hearts of the unbelievers. Therefore strike off their 
heads, and strike of all the ends of their fingers. This 
shall they suffer, because they resisted God and His 
apostle; verily God will be severe in punishing. This 
is your part, taste it therefore; and the infidels shall 
also suffer the torment of hell-fire.’’ In various parts of 
the Koran, war is enjoined against all non-Moslemites or 
Kaffers; but what we now wish to establish is this, 
that the book in question taught and commanded 
against Christians in the recent rebellion in India. 
Nor is it probable that the history of the original spread 
of Islamism and its marvellous successes, after the death 
of its founder, will afford us more favourable imprese 
sions touching the spirit of this terrible and wide- 
spread scourge. 

It is difficult to suppose that many 
Moslems are not greatly superior to their 
creed. We never heard that the liberality 
of the late Reschid Pacha was doubtful, or 
that the avowed sentiments of the present 
Sultan of Turkey are not held in all truth. 
Anglo-Indians must know many Mahome- 
dans to whom they could trust life and for- 
tune, although not so many of them as of 
Hindoos. Alliances by marri between 
natives of Britain and Mahomedan females 
are not common, while there are numerous 
examples of intermarriages with Hindoos; 
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still there are some cases of the former. The 
gentleman who built the first Christian 
church at Delhi was the husband of a Moslem 


lady. 

Recent events in Syma are not meant in 
the preceding extract where the name of 
Syria occurs; for the work was published 
last year, although we think it is too little 
known and read. 

The Queen of Britain has a greater number 
of Mahomedan subjects than any other sove- 
reign. We cannot say that they are alto- 
gether a loyal and reliable race; but Dr. 
Arnold and others entertained a hope that 
on the transfer of the East India Govern- 
ment directly to our Cabinet and Parliament 
some great improvement would occur in the 
religious relations of this country with India. 
The hope has been sadly blighted. Viscount 
Canning, Lord Stanley, Sir Charles Wood, 
Sir George Clerk, and Mr. Wilson are not 
men who will take any interest in the ad- 
vancement of Christianity ; but they are far 
more likely to exert themselves against its 
progress. They belong to that Christian 
neutrality school who believe that-men cau 


safely encourage Christianity by making the | 


tural ruggedness and steepness of their stony 
path. On that subject we take one extract 
farther from Dr. Arnold’s work. 


The policy, so long in force, in the Government of 
the Indian empire, has produced few of the blessings 
which one might justly have looked for. Whatever of 
real good has been effected, was the work of private in- 
dividuals, carried on in spite of, rather than in co- 
Operation with, the ruling powers. It must not be for- 
gotten that the East India Company expelled Christian 
missionaries from their dominions, and they, to avoid 
fencer from a Christian Government in a heathen 
and, were driven to seek shelter in a foreign settlement. 
Hindoo temples and Moslem mosques were not only 
protected but endowed. Native converts were dismissed 
from the ranks of the army, as though they were 
“pestilent fellows ;'’ and even during the recent 
struggle to quench the rebellion the offer of the 
Christians of Krishnaghur to act as coolies or bearers, 
when greatly needed for the army, was rejected, because 
they applied not as subjects, but as Christians. By law, 
the publication of a Bible is a penal offence, punishable 
by seizure of the presses, and though not enforced, we 
believe it still exists, not less to our shame than to the 
contempt ofthe nation. The most rigid measures were 
enforced to exclude the possibility of a ray of Christian 
light penetrating the Government institutions for edu- 
cation. When the Elphinstone College was founded in 
Bombay, the native committee had sanctioned there 
being a class in the institution in which Christian 
Divinity might be taught, and that it should be left to 
the option of the students to attend; but the professedly 
Christian Government, in revising the statutes of the 
plan of education, deliberately struck out the provision 
thus made and sanctioned by the natives. It was in- 
deed just, that in India, as well asin every other depen- 
dency of the British Crown, there should be perfect 
toleration of all religious beliefs; but this principle of 
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toleratiou does not imply a necessity on the part of the 
Government to disavow its Christian character, to pa 
a premium on false religion, and to act on all Occasion, 
as if England had cause to feel ashamed of avowing her 
Christianity! Such a course of policy was howeve 
pursued by the Indian Government, till it produced, ip 
God’s righteous judgment, an army of traitors and 
assassins. Had the East India Company been the mow 
intolerant oppressors, and had they no more respecteq 
the religious feelings of the ep than the Moslem 
conquerors themselves had done for the space of 79 
| years, they coald not have reaped a more bitter harves; 
| An intelligent native stated years ago,—‘ Your Go. 
_vernment alone prevented India from becoming 
Christian country.” “ShallTI not visit for these things 
saith the Lord—shall not my soul be avenged on such 
a nation as this?’’ The hour of vengeance did come. 
and upon it, it was said to the East India Company, 
‘‘Thou mayest be no longer steward.’’ May the new 
Government of India avoid provoking the like Nemesis, 
by adopting a manly, open, and straightforward course; 
not being ashamed of their God, their Christianity, and 
their Bible. Let not the light, which casts no shadow, 
beSwilfully hidden under a bushel; for it is sinning 
against history and expetience to expect happiness and 
salvation from a godless civilization, and an education 
which separates the head from the heart, and the intel- 
lect from the conscience. 

It is only just to remark that Christian 


natives have long been enlisted into the 
‘armies of Bombay and Madras; and, in 
favour of the East India Company, we must 
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pilgrimage to the Christian native a bare hard | > that they were long shamefully coerced 


road, except where it is full of thorns. The | 
via dolorosa has been known to a few Chris- | 
tian natives in India already, and a Christian 
Government has helped to increase the na- 


by the President of the Board of Control; 
or, in other words, by the Cabinet; while, 
instead of any improvement coming from the 
recent change, we think that matters have 
receded towards barbarism, heathenism, Ma- 
homedanism, and all their iniquities so far as 
that is possible with the missionary strength 
now engaged in India; with the number of 
excellent men both in the civil and military 
service, but whose influence in either of the 
two is certainly not desired by the present 
factors in and over India for the British 
people, who, with their representatives, are 
to blame for this state of matters ; and espe- 
cially those representatives who may divide 
for the Government on an Indian motion, 
but who never hear the discussion of an [n- 
dian question. 

The origin of the present civil war mn 
Syria was not apparently chargeable to the 
Moslems, but to the Maronites, or Latin 
Christians, who, relying upon the protection 
| of France, and stirred by the eloquence of an 
| Italian priest, seem to have courted a strug- 
gle with the Druses of the Mountains, and t 
have suffered severely in the war. It has 
been hinted, and it is perfectly possible, that 
this contest may have originated with the 
design of allowing the French a pretext to 
interfere and root themselves in Syma. Events 
hasten forward there to an early solution, 
and it may be to a time of great trouble. In 
anticipation of that period we heartily recom- 
mend Dr. Arnold’s volume as the best gu 
that we have seen to the principles and t 
system of Islamism. 

















Tus celebrated artist was born in Dublin, on the 
th day of December, 1769. His father, not inher 
iting 8 fortune, but having toearn a maintenance, 
life as a merchant in Dublin—the religion 
of his family, Roman Catholic, being at that time 
ws insuperable bar to any Government appoint- 
ment, At first he got on pretty well in his commer- 
cial career, then, severe losses caused a consider- 
sble diminution in his income. And, in verification 
of the old adage that “troubles never come 
slove,” another terrible and irremediable misfor- 
tune fell on him, he became totally blind. The 
bereavement came ou him with awful suddenness ; 
be imputed it to unskilful treatment during a 
recent illness, when a too copious blood-letting 
some detriment either to the optic 
serves or some other organ connected with the 
soht. 
ie aerning of the day he was struck with this 
blindness, be had read the newspapers, and 
followed his usual occupations ; and he had asked a 
few friends to dine with him. While sitting at 
the head of his table, and entertaining them with 
his usual witty and agrecable conversation, every- 
thing around him became suddenly dark. He left 
the table. From that moment the outer world 
vas lost to him. His sight was never restored. 
Notwithstanding this affliction, he succeeded in 
marrying a young lady of great talent and personal 
altractions—the eldest daughter of Mr. John 
Archer, also engaged in commerce in Dublin, and 
likewise belonging to a Roman Catholic family. 
She died when the subject of the memoir was 
under two years old, and therefore exercised no 
influence on his future career. She had given 
irth to four children, of these two died in their 
infancy, Martin, and an elder brother, George, alone 
surviving. 
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the following anecdote. During their residence 
at Cookstown, there chanced to be in the neigh- 
bourhood a poor blind beggar, who lived by acci- 
dental charity, and posted himself each day in one 
of the avenues, to a favourite walk of the Shees. 
Mr. Shee, probably from a sympathetic feeling of 
pity, always made his boys drop a copper into the 
blind man’s hat. On one occasion little Martin, 
for a frolic, a little bit of thoughtless boyish fan, 
only pretended to drop the copper, merely touch- 
ing the brim of the hat to carry out the deceit. 
The unsuspecting beggar, believing that he had 
received his usual donation, returned the accus- 
tomed blessing, no doubt to tie infinite amuse- 

ment of the boy, who went on, little thinking 
what wasin store for him on his return. Before 
long the blind man found out the cheat which had 
been practised on him, and readily guessing the 
source, made up his mind to denounce him to his 
father. He did so, and no sooner did the blind 
father hear of the boy's thoughtiess conduct than 

he reproved him severely, compelling him to go 
down on his knees and ask pardon from him whom 

he had so cruelly sported with. The lesson was 

remembered for many a Jong year afterwards. 

To the following circumstance Sir Martin as- 
cribed his first artistic aspirations. When he was 
about six years old, he accompanied his father and 
aunt on a visit to a country house, a few miles 
distant from his home. In the bedroom which he 
shared with his father, the fire-place was deco- 
rated with some Dutch-tiles, illustrating scripture 
subjects. The child looked on the pictorial won- 
ders with the greatest enthusiasm, and immedi- 
ately conceived the idea of imitating them. One 
Sunday-morning, when it was too wet for him to 
accompany the rest of the family to Mass, he made 
trial of his artistic skill. His efforts, although rude 





On the death of Mrs. Shee, her sister (a 


and unfinished enough, as might have been antici- 


widow), Mrs. Mac Evoy, took charge of the chil- | pated from his tender age, still were such as to 


dre. The blindness of Mr. Shee incapacitating | 


tim for public business, he determined on quitting 
Dublin, and therefore, taking a small cottage at _ 
*okstown, County Wicklow, he removed there | 
vith his sister-in-law and his two boys. In his | 
relrement he devoted himself to the education of | 
udren, introducing them verbally to the | 
uystenies of the Latin grammar, and guiding them 
‘iampbautly through its difficulties. The charac- 
‘€t of the elder Shee is thus given by the author. 
Stroag sense, refined and high moral feeling a 
¥ me been the aamnataie of his mind, while : playful | 
pe holly free from ‘ill-natare, and a buoyancy of spirit | 
wortune had failed to subdue, rendered his society — 
alike to old and young. 


No doubt the tastes and character of the father 


tad considerable influence on his son. His 
moral training may be gathered from 


nner 





excite the commendation of his friends. To en- 
courage and reward him, his father presented him 
with a small drawing box, amply supplied with 
materials. He also placed in his way several 
engravings and sketches, more useful and improv- 
ing studies, probably, than the Dutch-tiles. Thus, 
says the author, he “‘ gave an early stimulus to his 
exertions, which tended, no doubt, to develop a 
passing whim into a steady and ardent passion for 
the art.” 

From Cookstown, Mr. Shee removed to Bray, 
where he made the acquaintance of a Madame 
Marcel. Attracted by the lively manners of the 
child, aud noticing probably his desire for the 
acquisition of knowledge, she offered to teach him 
French. The offer was readily the little 
pupi! improving rapidly, and very soon being able 
to converse with tolerable fluency and precision. 


ee 





og pe! his son, Martin Archer Shee, of the Middle Temple 2 vols. London : Longman, Green, Longman, 
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Bat it was not French alone he learnt in the house- | - received a distinct and ample apology from Pathe 


hold of Madame Marcel, for the lady had a man- 
servant, who was a fiddler, and the fiddle of the 
lacquey, sounding like the lute of Orpheus to the 
hoy, he was not satisfied until he had essayed to 
produce an effect from the magic strings. 

Now musio, as far as others are concerned, is 
not a negative; it is either a positive source of 
pleasure or pain. Drawing may be carried on 
without materially interfering with the convenience 


arrange or disturb any other than the student ; but 
music must exercise an influence on all who are 
not deaf. And little Martin Shee’s music did 
exercise a very decided and a very irritating influ- 
ence on those who came within sound of it. 
The fiddler, in fact, became a nuisance, and was 
banished to the garden to give play to his musical 
efforts and aspirations. 

The marriage of Mrs. Mac Evoy with a gentie- 
man of the name of Dillon, made a considerable 
difference in the household of the widower. This 
lady had acted a mother’s part by the two boys, 
and her absence was terribly felt both by them and 
by their father. 

Soon after her marriage, Mr. Shee gave up his 
country house and returned to Dublin, his elder 
boy having obtained a situation in a mercantile 
house in that city. Martin being only twelve 
years of age was too young to maintain himself, 
but bis father wished to secure a more regular 
course of education for him than could be conve- 
niently found inthe country. He therefore placed 
him in a day school, conducted by a small body of 
Dominican Friars. Here his exemplary conduct 
and unflagging diligence won for him the commen- 
dation of his preceptors ; as might be expected, he 
made a rapid progress in classical and other 
studies. The following anecdote of his school- 
days throws some light on his general conduct :— 


It chanced that one day as he stood with the rest of his 
claas, before the desk of the principal, Father F under 
examination in the mysteries of Horace or Virgil, a question 
addressed to his next neighbour iu the ranks elicited an in- 
correct and particularly stolid answer. ‘The pedagogue, pro- 
voked by a degree of stupidity which seemed to call for imme- 





directed against the offender a smart blow, which, by reason 
of the negligent manner in which it was admiuiste.ed, 
missed its legitimate object, and alighted with edifying sound 


young Shee. 
Fire flashed from the eyes, and the red blood rapidly 
mounted to the temples of the astonished and indignant 


scholar, who felt that he had never deserved, and unti) that | the affection bestowed by his wife on her nephew. 


moment had never been subjected to, that form of scholastic | 


discipline. Without uttering a word he at once fell out of 
the rank, took up his hat, and deliberately walking out of 
the school-room immediately left the house. Arrived at 
home, and questioned by his father as te the cause of his 
unexpected return at an unusual hour, he related, with every 
symptom of the most violent indignation, the insult which 
had been inflicted on him, and concladed his narrative by 
declaring that no earthly power or authority should induce 


him to set his foot again within the school-honse until he 











. Reasoning and authoritative remonstrance 
alike employed in vain for the purpose of altering his 
solve. Perhaps this display of spirit was secretly 

to his father, however expedient he might think it t ufret 
a tone of displeasure on the occasion, for the sake of th 
general principle involved. Certain it is that Martin caprieg 
his point, and obtained full satisfaction for his 
Father F » finding not oply that the boy disappeared for 
the day, but that the next wore on without the arrival of 
his diligent and susceptible pupil, thought it advisable 
call on Mr. Shee for the combined purpose of inquiry agg 








of anyone but the artist; study need not dis- | explanation, and on ascertaining the extent of 
: | prodaced by his unlucky and misplaced assault, and being ig. 


formed of the terms on which alone the injared dignity of 
his victim could be appeased, he did not hesitate to 

the suggestion, and was content to secure the return of his 
“ pattern” scholar by at once offering the required apology, 

The declining health of Mr. Shee made big 
anxious for Martin to choose some profession as 
future maintenance. The boy liad displayed s 
remarkable a talent for. drawing that he seemed 
inclined to make him an artist. Friends tried to 
dissuade him, alleging, with some degree of truth, 
that no lucrative result could be expected for 
many years. However, these arguments were set 
aside by both father and son, and he was received 
as a pupil in a school of desigu, connected with 
the Royal Dublin Society. Mr. Robert Lucins 
West presided over the students in this academy, 
and he had considerable skill in the elementary 
branches of the art. ‘To him Mr. Shee applied, 
asking him for a candid opinion of the boy’s talent, 
Mr. West’s answer decided his future career. 
“Were he my own son,” said Mr. West, “no 
consideration should induce me to thwart him in his 
wish to enter on a career in which he cannot fail to 
distinguish himself.” 

His father, however, was not to know even bis 
son’s preliminary success. Worn down by pecuniary 
aad other anxieties, his constitution gave way. 
There seemed to be no specific malady ; nothing bat 
a gradual decay of the physical powers. On Chist- 
mas day, 1783, he died aged 63, Martin being st 
that time just fourteen. 

He was left badly off. His brother earned 
enough for his own support, but not enough te 
pay for Martin’s maintenance. In this emer- 


diate retribution, seized the open book before him, and without | 8€°CY bis aunt, Mrs. Dillon, came to him and 


raising his eyes from the desk, on which probably lay some | 
object that was dividing his attention with his school duties, | 


the boy very soon fonnd this out in the following 


offered him a home with her. But married aupis 
cannot be as independent as unmarried aunts, as 


way. One night after he had retired to rest, be ws 


and formidable A-plomb on the innocent ear and cheek of | surprised to hear an altercation going on 


next room to his, in which bis aunt and 


slept. He listened, and found that he was himself 
the cause of the dispute, Mr. Dillon objecting” 


Then, says his biographer— 

Faint and sick at heart ata discovery that man ba 
keenly sensible of his forlorn position, he felt not amomes*” 
hesitation as to the course he should adopt, Wile 
waiting for the approach of daylight he rose asd-dna# 
himself as noiselessly as he could, and before aay 
household were stirring, he quietly stole down sta 
the house, with a firm resolation never to enter it ge” 
an inmate. 
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This was a Lold course for the boy to take, for 
he bad neither money nor friends. He wandered 
shout the streets for some hours, and then called 
os a tradesman of bumble circumstances, explain- 
ing his need of occupation and asking him to help 
him. The tradesmen scarcely knew how to help 
the lad, but after a few moments’ consideration, he 
replied that there was a small job to be done, but 
serecly in Mr. Shee’s way, he fancied. ‘ This 
wes ing more or less than the restoration of 
the fgures on the dial plate of a large old fashioned 
ime-piece, which seemed to require renovation.” 
Martin closed with the offer at once, receiving ten 
shillings and sixpence for the labour. 

Having secured cheap lodgings, be returned to 
Mr. Dillon’s house for his clothes and otber effects, 
explaining the cause of his abrupt departure. Mr. 
Dillon expressed his sorrow for the momentary 
display of ill temper which had led to the disclo- 
sure, and was extremely anxious that Shee should 
return and reside with them again; but this he 
positively refused to do. Seeing that he was quite 
determined to become independent, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dillen seconded his views. Some good lodgings, 
superior to tuose he had selected, were chosen for 
him in Dame-street, Dublin, and there he com- 
menced portrait painting. His first essay was in 
crayons ; then he tried oils; he was successful in 
both styles. His first portrait in oils was of Miss 
Blake, the daughter of Mr. Blake of Ardfry. This 

lady afterwards married the Earl of Errol, 
and, after his denth, the Right Honourable John 
Hookhbam Frere. His introduction to the Blake 
family occured as follows. 


While engaged one day at his easel he was informed that 
lady Eleanor Blake was waiting to see him in the outer 
toom, which served as his gallery or ante-chamber. Uaving 
desired the servant to say that he would wait on her ladyship 
immediately, he shortly followed him into the outer room, 
where he found a lady of fashionable appearance busily 
eogaged in- examining the pictures and drawings hanging 
sound the apartment. She turned on seeing him euter, and 
having acknowledged his bow by a correspondending salata- 
Una, very quietly resumed her study of the works around 

» After a considerable pause of some embarrassment to 
the young artist, he ventured to inquire the object of her 
visit, “I wished to see Mr. Shee, sir,” was her reply. “ My 
mame is Shee, madam.”’ “Excuse me, sir, but I believe my 
hasiness is with your father.” “ My father, madam, I regret 
"@ tay, is not living.” “Dear me! ‘here mast be some 
mistake. I wished to see Mr. Shee the artist.” “I believe, 


madam! am the only person of my name in Dablin who 
saswers that description.” 


A laughing apology and explanation ensued on 
the part of Lady Eleanor, who at length yielded 
the gonviction that the very youthful individual 
thom she had mistaken for a recently emancipated 
y, was no other than the artist. 
coming known in Dublin, be soon could 
walise a sufficient income to enable him to live 
mapectably, and enter into cheerful society. He 
*e particularly fond of dramatic amusements, and 
was induced on one occasion to join in private 
and play the part of Lothario in Rowe’s 
of the “Fair Penitent.” His fellow 
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actors were some young studenis, members of an 
academy for university preparation, kept by Dr. 
Ball. As Shee was not in any way conyected 
with this establishment, we may conclude that his 
merits as an actor obtained for him the compli- 
ment of being requested to take the principal 
part. 

Before long he tired of Dublin theatres and 
Dublin people, and made up his mind to go to 
London. His friends dissuaded him, urging his 
present success in the Irish capital; but he had 
made up his mind, and embarked on the 24th of 
June, 1788, for Liverpool. He carried with him 
several letters of introduction to men of note; but 
these did not help him much. Some persons 
received him coldly, others with a sort of negative 
or apathetic kindness. 

Among his most intimate associates, and within 
the limited number of those whom he considered 
his friends, were Pope the actor, and Mrs, Pope, 
the first in a trio of wives. 

But Pope and Shee, although such excellent 
friends, were totally dissimilar insome of their tastes. 
The former was both a gourmand and gourmet ; the 
latter remarkably abstemious. The following 
anecdote, which occurred many years after, is 
amusing. Pope was dining with Mr. Shee in 
Caveudish-square :— 


The port and claret were making their accustomed rounds 
during the desert, probably at an exemplary pace, for Mr. 
Shee, although little short of a teetotaller himself, retained 
something of the Hibernian prejudice in favour of a brisk 
circulation of the bottle after the departure of the ladies. 
So far all was well, bat at each successive circuit of the 
ambulatory “coasters,” Pope’s observant eye detected the 
suspicious fact that his host, though prompt to expedite 
their rotary progress, never had recourse to their contents, 
but occasionally, and, as it seemed rather surreptitiously, 
helped himself from a small unobtrusive decanter that re- 
mained stationary at Ins right hand, and through the clear 
erystal of which shone a bright amber coloured liquid, sug- 
gestive of the purest Amontillado vintage. Enger to expose 
and defeat so inhospitable a monopoly, Pope suddenly apos- 
trophised his host in loud and jeering tones: —‘* Come, come, 
my good friend, I perceive that you are nursing something 
good there, for your own private drinking. That decanter 
has never left your side. Bat it won’t do; J'll trouble 
you for aglass.” “Oh! willingly,” answered his Amplii- 
tryon, in apparent confusion. “I was jast about to ask your 
opinion of it.” And, suiting the action to the word, he 
poured out a bumper into the glass which Pope’s eager 
hand extended for the purpose. The triamphant connvis 
seur raised the sparkling goblet to the light, aud then 
drained the contents at a single draught. But no sooner 
had he done so than a lund exclamation of horror and dis- 
may burst from his lips, while his face wore an expression 
of the deepest disgust. “ By the ———,” he exclaimed, sp!ut- 
tering into his floger-glass, “its—its nothing but —-.” 
“ Toast and water,” quietly observed Mr. Shee ; “ a beverage 
to which Bnillie restricts me, bat I’m afraid it's not much in 
your line.” A geoeral burst of laughter from the rest of 
the company completed the mortification of the discomflied 
gourmet. 

A lengthened residence in London brought 
Shee into the society of the various artistic and 
other celebrities of the day. Of Opie, the painter, 
for whom he conceived a strong friendship, be 
speaks in the following terms :— 
z2 
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I have, he says, writing to his brother, been introduced 
to Mr. Opie, who is, in manners and appearance, as great a 
clown and as stupid a looking fellow as ever I set my eyes 
ov. Nothing bat incontrovertible proof of the fact could 
force me to think him capable of anything above the sphere 
of a journeyman carpenter,—so little haswature, in this in- 
stance, proportioned exterior grace to inward worth. He 
approved of my copy, and told me, (to use his own expres- 
sion), he would be giad to see me any time at all, I intend 
calling upon him occasionally, for I know him to be a good 
painter, and notwithstanding appearances are so much 
against him, he is, I am told, a most sensible and learned 
map. 


Edmund Burke was another of Shee’s friends ; 
he did him good service by a personal introduction 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds. By the advice of the 
latter, he became a student of the Royal Academy 
in the month of November, 1790. 

The next few years of Mr. Shee’s life are un- 
eventful and uninteresting. He went through the 
various struggles and trials of an artist’s life, 
meeting the same persons, and going through the 
same career as others of his day and profession. 
On the 19th of December, 1796, he was married at 
Paddington Church to Mary, the eldest daughter 
of James Power, Esq, of Youghall, in the county 
of Cork. Before this event, he had exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. The principal of these pic- 
tures were,—‘‘ Jephtha’s Daughter,”’ “ A portrait 
of the beautiful Miss Jerningham,’’ and two por- 
traits, one of Addington, and another of Mr., after- 
wards Sir, Authony Carlisle. The two latter 
contributed mostly to his reputation. The author 
says :— 

Both subjects were well calculated, though in different 
ways, to ca\l forth the best energies of the painter, and by 
the contrast they presented ia age, character, and expression, 
they afforded a favourable opportunity for the display of his 
varied powers, in all the resources of a vigorous anda refined 
penci'. 

The worthy magistrate, a man advanced in life, and with 
that portly expansion of person which, to judge by the re. 
cords of cotemporary portraiture, would seem to have been, 
at that time, more generally characteristic of elderly gentle- 
men than itis in our day, was remarkable for one of those 
massive and gravely intelligibie countenances which admit of 
a broad, bold, and deep style of treatment in drawing and 
colouring, while they present clear and distinct points of in- 
divicual physiognomy, highly favourable to the labours of 
the portrait-painter in the production of a likeness. Mr. 
Carlisle, on the other hand, was, at the period in question, 
a strikingly handsome young man, whose air, figure, and 
cast of features, of an aristocratic character, were well suited 
to the picturesque costume, rather coventional in its general 
effect than strictly historical in the accuracy of its details, 
which the artist adopted in the delineation of his friend, 
(Mr. Carlisle), under the description of a Vandske dress, 


Parts of these portraits were pronounced by a 
competent judge to be equal to Vandyke. In 
1802, Mr. Shee wentto Paris. Iu a letter to his 
wife, dated “ Hotel des Etrangers, Rue Vivienne,”’ 
we find him saying, “ Paris pleases me much, and 
surprises me more. London is a city of shops, 
and Paris an assemblage of palaces. ‘The one is 
comfort and convenience rising into elegance, the 
other, splendour and magnificence falling into 
decay. Paris isa city for a painter to look at; 


London is the place for him to live in.” Had | 











Mr. Shee lived in the present day, he would hare 
seen the “ decay ” stopped, and the ‘ magnificence” 
increased by the present Emperor of the French. 


The following letter is an amusing and graphic . 


description of the French capital in 1802. It was 
written to Mrs. Dillon, his aunt :— 


Paris, as to its houses, its habits, and its inhabitants, is , 
kind of new world to a stranger from our islands, more 
splendid, more magnificent than Londun, but by no means so 
neat, so comfortable, nor so large,—more populous for jt, 
size, more crowded io its streets. more numerous aed 
gorgeous in its palaces and public buildings, and more libera! 
and extensive iu all iis public establishments. The whole 
city, built of stone, or stuccoed to resemble it; the people 
exhibiting the ludicrous in all its varieties, at once elegant 
and outre, carrying fashion to its extreme, and setting cari. 
cature at defiance. An inconsistent mixture of meanness 
and magnificence runs through the whole nation, that alter. 
nately excites our ridicule and ouradmiration. The rage of 
ornament is the passion of the place. It pervades all ranks, 
and spreads over the whole country, in a torrent of false 
taste and frippery profusion. Hotels, splendid as palaces,— 
palaces filthy as pigstyes; every mao with whiskers and ear- 
rings meeting under his chin; every woman, from Madame 
Bonaparte, at St. Cloud, to the oyster-wench who attends 
the tables of an eating-house, with pendants reaching to her 
shoulders, a sparkling cross or locket on her breast, aod ber 
hair tarned up ala Grecque. The plunder of the world has 
enricl.ed Paris with treasures of art beyond number and 
above praise. In short, Italy is now in Paris, Pohitica!ly 
speaking, there.is about as much freedom in France as in 
Algiers. The word of the little great man is law and 
gospel. 


The latter sentence might apply to the preseut 
time. The rate of travelling was rather different 
in Mr. Shee’s day to what it is in our own. He 
left London on Monday morning, and, travelling 
post, only reached Paris on Saturday at two o'clock. 
An amusing incident occurred at one of the Exhi- 
bitions of the Royal Academy, more entertaining 
than flattering to the subjects of it. Mr. Shee 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence had sent, among other 
coutributions, two large pictures, the scene of the 
one being taken from Shakespeare’s play of the 
Tempest, the other being “ Satan calling up his 
Legions.’ Walking round the rooms, Mr. Shee 
encountered an elderly geutleman of his acquaint- 
ance, who scanned the pictures with a dissatisied 
air :— 

In answer to a question addressed to him by Mr. Shee, 
asto the general effects of the exhibition, he replied, “ Why, 
Sir, it is well enough in its way ; but I cannot imagine, Sir, 
what possesses the artists to send such large ugly things te 
the exhibition. Now, there for instance,” continued be, 
pointing up with his cane to I’rospero and Miranda, “there's 
a great ugly thing, Sir,—and there again, Sir,” ‘ureig 
round, and with equal disgust directing his cane 
Satan, “ there’s another great ugly thing. What cao the 
painters mean by it.” The unlucky artist, less mortified by 
the severity of the remark than amused at the naivete whie® 
had led his critical friend to select one of the chief delis- 
quents, as the depository of his uncomplimentary opisie™* 
on the most conspicuous objects in the exhibition, 
with well assumed gravity, to the sweeping and ge 
condemnation of the offending works ; observing that te 
infataation of the perpetrators was really unaccountable ss4 
greatly to be deplored. 


Of course the old gentleman was ignorant of the 
names of the artists. In 1820, West, the former 
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President of the Royal Academy, dying, it was a | 
tion whether Lawrence or Shee should succeed | Martin, 


him; the former was elected. He retained this 


honourable distinction for ten years, and was then | 


io his turn succeeded by his friend,—the contest 
this time lying between Mr. Shee and Wilkie. 
The new Presilent was presented to the King, re- 
ceiving from his Majesty the honour of knight- 


In 1829, after some preliminary essays and 
minor works, Mr. Shee came out as a novelist. 
His book ‘ Oldcourt,” published anonymously, did 
not take, and met with little consideration from 
either the public or the press. 

His connection with the Royal Academy as its 
President wasthe important point of Mr. Shee’s 
career. It is circumstantially detailed in the 
work before us, and may be interesting in the 
hole, but does not admit of extract, we there- 
fore pass it over and come to the year 1845, when 
Sir Martin announced his resolution of resigning 
the President’s chair, which bad then been con- 
ferred on him for fifteen successive years. ‘‘ Ad- 
ranced age,” he says, “‘ severe and long protracted 
illness, with other causes, have conspired to unfit 
me for active exertion, and admonish me that to 
make way for more vigorous powers is as much a 
measure of justice to the Academy, as of release to 
me from a responsibility which I am no longer 
competent to undertake. As I can truly say that 
I have never shrunk from the performance of any 
duty which the interests of our art or the Academy 
appeared to require of me, I trust I may confi- 
dently hope that, in now withdrawing from the 
field, in my seventy-sixth year, I shall not be con- 
sidered as deserting my post or quitting it pre- 
maturely.”” ' 

His decision was energetically combated by his 
fellow academicians. They offered to make his 
cuties meet his strength, saying that the more 
onerous of them should be performed by deputy. 
At this time he was both greatly surprised and 
gratified by a letter from Sir Robert Peel, offering 
him a pension of £200 per annum, and suggesting 
that it should be settled on Lady Shee irstead of 
on himself. 

The academicians, also, not to be outdone in 
generosity, voted that a farther sum of £300 per 
‘noum should be paid to him out of the Academic 
funds. This latter arrangement was kept a pro- 
found secret until all the preliminaries had been 
arranged, and the sign manual of the Queen, the 
patroness of the Royal Academy, affixed to the 
deed, thus making the rejection of the stipend an 
impossibility. 

The unexpected and sudden death of Lady 


Shee frustrating the intention of the Crown with | 


regard to the pension settled on her, it was pro- 
posed that it should be transferred to his “ three 
daughters, and the survivor or survivors of them 


for life.’ The arrangement was carried into 
effect, 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
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The death of Lady Shee was a severe trial to Sir 
After that lamentable event, he lived in 
complete retirement with his three unmarried 
daughters. The complaint he had suffered from 
for years, now made its reappearance. Reading 
or writing accellerated all the symptoms, and he 
was dependent on his children for all his comfort 
or amusement. It became the business and plea- 
sure of their lives to make him bappy. 

In the year 1850, his strength rapidly declined. 
The death of Sir Robert Peel occurring but a few 
weeks before his own, affected him visibly. “* On 
the morning after the day when the news of the 
sad accident had reached Brighton, in answer to an 
anxious inquiry after his own health from one of 
his family, he exclaimed, with melancholy emphasis, 
‘ What does it matter how I am, when the ablest 
and most virtuous statesman in the country lies at 
the point of death? What is the value of my life 
in comparison with his?” Within a few weeks he 
was reduced to a state of complete weakness. On 
the 16th of August he was prostrate.” To his 
sons who were standing around his bed, he thus 
addressed himself :—*‘ Do not,” said he, “do not 
wish for long life ; you see the state to which I am 
reduced.’ This was the last connected sentence 
that he uttered. He lingered during the Saturday 
and Sunday in a state of continued, or but par- 
tially interrupted unconsciousness. On Monday 
the 19th, about six in the afternoon, he breathed 
his last. He had completed his eightieth year on 
the 20th of the preceding month of December, 
1849. 

The council of the Royal Academy proposed 
that he should, after the precedent of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, be buried in St. Paul's Cathedral ; but, 
as his circumstances on his retirement from active 
life were anything but wealthy, a less costly mode 
of interment was preferred by his family. 


On the evening of Monday, the 26th of August, the 
faneral office of the Roman Catholic Charch was performed 
over his coffin, at his residence in Pavilion Colonnade, is 
the presence of his family, by the Rev. W. Rymer, and on 
the following morning his remains were removed to their 


last earthly resting-place, in the Brighton Cemetery, the 
burial service of the Church of England having been pre- 


viously read over them in the adjoining parish charch. 


Thus, then, ends the life of the eminent painter. 
We cannot say that the memoir is interesting; on 
the contrary, we find it pre-eminently dry. His 
life was uneventful, save in the particular of bis 
justly acquired fame. The persons with whom he 
became acquainted were those of whom we have 
read twenty times, and the very scanty anecdotes 


told of them through the present volumes are 


neither racy nor graphic. 

Sir Martin was one of the men of the day, and 
as such his life deserves notice; but we cannot 
recommend the present book to the lovers of inci- 
dent or the searchers for mere amusement in 


reading. 
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CROSS SHADOWS FROM AN ARTIST'S SKETCH-BOOK. 


BY WYKE BAYLISS, AUTHOR OF “‘ sucuLa TRIA,” &c. 


CANTO ITT. 


I, 
A BRIDE AT LAST. 


At ebb of tide a rustic found them there. 

Her pallid face was laid upon his breast ; 
Amidst his raven locks her golden hair 

Shone like the soft light in the shadowy west, 
And like an angel with its gentle care, 
Darkness had crept around their quiet rest ; 
Only the waves receding from the land, 
Broke the deep silence of the lonely strand. 


Then from the village came a rustic throng, 
Mov’d by the sad tale of the Lily’s fate, 
And with a touch so vender, yet so strong, 
They bore the lifeless ones in simple state. 
Then in the torchlight slowly pass’d along 
The sad procession, to her father’s gate; 
Once more in the old hall—by Gerald’s side, 
In death—alas, in death,—but still his bride. 


ae 


II, 
WRONG NOT THE DEAD. 


Wrong not the dead with tears ! 
Think not the spirit fears 
To cast away its earthly bonds of clay, 
To rise from death to everlasting day. 
Wrong not the dead with tears ! 
A glorious, bright to-morrow, 
Endeth a weary life of pain and sorrow. 


The autumn sun 
Gildeth the village spire, then sinks to rest, 
Leaving the phantom shade of parting day 
Brooding with softening wing; the radiant west, 
Flooding the hills with light, fadeth in gloom away, 
And now is heard the sound of village bell, 
Mournfully swelling with each fitful breeze, 
Now echoing far and wide the funeral knell, 
Then dying midst the darkening forest trees. 
Slowly appeareth round the hillside steep 
A little band of mourners for the dead. 
Two weary hearts have sunk at last to sleep, 
Two happy spirits to their home have fled. 


Wrong not the dead with tears ! 
Mourners, why should ye weep? 

Not for the children who have fallen asleep 
Upon their mother’s breast ! 

Weep for the living, those whom death hath left 

Of a loved sister or a friend bereft. 

’Tis vain to tell the mourner to rejoice, 

While deep within is felt the loved one’s voice ! 

Mourn for the living if thy tears must come. 
Wrong not the dead with tears ! 
Think not that death appears 

But as a friend, to bear the wanderers home. 


It was a solemn sight; the waving plume 
Bent gently, as the wind’s chill breath swept by; 
The hearse that bore the prisoners to the tomb, 
Shrouded as tho’. it mourned man’s destiny. 

Then in the stillness rose a voice— 

“The spirit cannot die ; 
Child of mortality, thou mayest rejoice 

in immortality. 

What tho’ the beautiful is lost to thee ? 

Yet is there comfort given,— 
Spirit hath gained a glorious victory, 

- She is more fair in heaven. 

What tho’ the brave and true lie still’d in death? 

Like seed cast in the earth, 
Truth may not perish with the fleeting breath, 

But waits a nobler birth.. 
O friend, O all who loved the beauteous forms, 

Now cold beneath the sod, 
Know that their spirits, freed from earth’s wild 

storms, 
Rest peacefully with God. 


And on their graves full many a tear was shed, 
And one by one the mourners passed away ; 
Then, as I gazed upon the mounds of clay, 
A voice seemed swelling up, as from the dead,— 
“* Wrong not the dead with tears! 
Think not the spirit fears 
To cast away its earthly bonds of clay, 
To rise in death to everlasting day. 
Wrong not the dead with tears! 
A glorious, bright to-morrow, 
Endeth a weary life of pain and sorrow. 





IIL. 
THE SPECIFIC MORAL OF WHICH IS INTENDED 10 BE 
APPLIED GENERALLY. 


Long before the storm abated, 
Where the hapless maiden lay, 
When her lover ran away, 

As I have before related, 

Came the dawning of the day. 


And the daylight upwards stealing, 
Gleamed upon the thunder-cloud, 
While across bis fancy stealing, 
Came a certain kind of feeling, 
That some sound was rather loud. 


Then she gave a kind of shiver, 
As she opened wide her eyes, 
And with wild and dread surprise, 
Saw the red flash dance and quiver, 
Almost in her aching eyes. 


Slowly were her thoughts collected ; 
But at last she recollected 
All about the night before, 
And the shock that unexpected 
Stretched her on the ruined floor. 














Stiff, and cold, and wet, aud weary, 

Searcely could she rise again, 
Aad the scene was still so dreary, 
And she felt so very weary,— 


Every limb seemed full of pain. 


Then her last night’s walk retraciag, 
Slowly did she wend her way, 
Many times obliged to stay, 

Trembling at the thought of facing 
Anyone at all that day. 


But at last the journey euded, 

When she reached the farm once more, 
Creeping in as she intended 

As she out had crept before ; 

Scarcely had she reached tle door, 


When it opened, and her sister 
Stood before her on the sill, 
Took her in her arms and kissed her— 
To her deep confusion, kissed her- - 
With a sisterly good will. 


Phillis took the poor wet creature, 
Laid her warmly in her bed ; 

You could see by every feature 

What a loving gentle creature 
Philils was from heart to head. 


Not a question did she ask her 
That could teaze her or distress, 
Never did she think to task her 
As to how she'd spoil’t her dress, 
Or such awkward questions press. 


But through weakness, pain, and fever, 
Phillis watched with loving care, 

Never did she fail or leave her, 

Shrinking from the breath of fever, 
Pining for the pleasant air ; 


Till the patient’s eye grew briglier, 
And the rose came to her cheek, 
And the watcher’s heart grew lighter, 

As she heard her sister speak, 
Though in accents low and weak. 


Even then the luckless maiden 

Did not understand the case, 

And she turned with blushing face, 
And a conscience heavy Jaden, 

As of one in deep disgrace. 


But she could no longer carry, 
Hidden in her troubled mind, 

All the sad misdeeds of Harry ; 

Never should her sister marry 
The falsest of a faithless kind. 


Rather should her sister scorn her 
For the part that she had played, 
Than should Phillis be betrayed ! 

She would tell her, she would warn her 
Of the plot that he had laid. 
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Half amused did Phillis listen 
To her sister's luckless tale ; 
Then a tear was seen to glisten, 
And she bent herself to listen, 
Aud her loving face grew pale. 


“ Stay, dear sister,’ cried poor Phillis, 
“ Wait until we hear some more ; 

Harry faithless to his Phillis— 

Harry faithless ? Why he still is 
Courting me as heretofore. 


When the patient, to recover, 

Came down stairs to breathe the air, 
And prepared to meet her lover— 
Her most wicked, faithless lover, 

Who now courted Phillis there — 


What was her unfeigned wonder 
When she saw him there alone ! 
Surely she had made some blunder, 
If this was Harry she must own 
Twas not the Harry she had known. 


Never had the thought once struck her 
That two men might bear one name ; 
Very dear the lesson cost her, 
Out at last the mystery came— 
Both Har-y, yet not both the same. 


Very soon did Phillis marry 
With the Harry number one ; 

What he felt—the other Harry, 
After all that he had done, 
Does not in this story run ; 


But, in passing, [ may mention 
That since that unlucky night, 
Whien he took his hasty flight, 

He had not the least intention 
To meet the other Harry’s sight. 


And the maiden learned this moral, 
Learned to act upon it then— 
Here I trace it with my pen— 

Rosy cheeks and lips of coral, 
Should be kept for honest men. 





IV. 
AND LAST. 


The last sketch in my hand, a shadowy one; 
Deep shadows cross it like a cypress shade. 
The last sketch in my hand, and I have done ; 
Back in the folio sketch by sketch is laid. 
+ , 


* 7” ° * 


The same old manor house, a storm once more 
That makes the strong walls tremble in the blast ; 
And from the lonely tower, as heretofore, 
The faint ray of a flickering lamp is cast. 


Time has passed roughly with the grey old pile, 
| Since the fair flower that bloom’d amidst it died ; 
_ And now the vaulted arch and crumbling aisle 
Tremble at storms that once their strength defied. 
' But Aubrey—’twas not Time that left his trace 
_ Upon the hollow cheek and silvered hair, 
_ That lined the brow, and blanched the pallid face, 
Not Time alone had laid his finger there. 
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On such a night, there came an unseen guest, 
Resistless, tho’ unrecognized in form ; 

The few retainers Aubrey still possess’d 

Heard not the cries that mingled with the blast. 


When Leonard came the unseen guest had fled, 
And Aubrey with him, on the stormy wind ; 
Only the mask, the thing we call “ the dead,” 





The house untenanted, was left behind. 


MARA. 


Then from the desolate room, in wild despair, 
Into the storm he fled.— — 


* ad * - 


. 
Here may the folio close ; the grey goose quill, 
Worn past all hope from kindly mending knife, 
Here Pegasus may fold his wings at will, 

And so retire once more to private life. 


MARA. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


We exchanged no vows—he gave me no love- 
token; but he said he loved me—and in simple 
faith I believed him. That assurance was all my 
heart craved, and to be loved hy Sydney Raleigh 
was reward enough for long dreary years of hope- 
less idolatry. 


Mr. Raleigh was practical, and he smiled at my 
weakness (for in sooth I was but a fond, clinging, 
silly dreamer after all); but it pleased him to see 
me bright and happy; truly love had made me a 
child again. 

Mr. Raleigh shewed no difference, and in thie 
calm happiness of the passing hour, the future was 
all unthought of. Life had no ills that I could 
not bravely meet now ; secure in a love which would 
guard me against every evil—wherefore should I 
doubt ? They who torture the heart with mis- 
givings, and doubts, and jealousies know not love, 
for love and faith are inseparable. 

[ could now smile at my former misery —when 
I knew not if I was beloved or not ; and it now 
seemed passing strange how I should ever have 
felt a pang when Mr. Raleigh brought cousin Nel- 
lie; and yet it was wonderful that he should Jove 
me. Surely I had not dreamed that he said he 
did, and all was after my clinging, but a dream. 

The future was never spoken of by Mr. Raleigh 
he went and came to Well Park as of old, and no 
change teok piace. The snows melted away, the 
frozen waters were unbound, the first pure flower 
of spring lifted its pale face to be kissed by the 
light—-the winter had fled. Time was passing on, 
and the future, never spoken of,the dim, shadowy 
distance was drawing nearer and nearer. 





CHAPTER XLV 


Cousin Nellie kept up a regular correspondence, | 
and Miss Scott favoured me with an oceasional | 
letter. Her letters savoured always of the mar- | 
vellous. The romance of the hermitage was for- | 
gotten ; Miss Scott had found a new theme. Mr. 


Scott had recently added a small estate to his ny. 
merous possessions, and thither he had removed 
with the intention of making thereon his perma- 
nent residence. Miss Scott’s explorations in and 
about Max Mare had resulted in a voluminous cor. 
respondence, which I was privileged to read aloud 
to Mrs. St. Clair, who not unfrequently employed 
me as her amanuensis and private secretary. Mrs, 
St. Clair disliked gossip, and nothing relating to 
Max Mare seemed to interest her save the fact of 
its being likely to be the home, for some years at 
least, of her young favourite, cousin Nellie. J, 
who had a strong spice of the romantic in my na- 
ture, like pour Miss Scott, found myself amazingly 
interested in her minute details; and a_ sketch of 
Max Mare, sent by cousin Nellie, sufficiently ac- 
quainted me with the beauties of the little witch's 
home, and its surrounding scenery. 

It was singular that Miss Scott, whom no one 
could accuse of inquisitivenes, never removed from 
one locality to another, but she found something 
remarkable to enlarge and comment upon. Mar 
Mare had its story, but so had Rockville, and Miss 
Scott’s interest was diverted into a new channel. 
Eleanor sometimes mentioned Rockville in her 
letters, and perhaps that made me curious to know 
more about the long uninhabited mansion. 

‘What do youthink ?” wrote cousin Nellie, 
“the young heir is coming home at last, and he 
has never seen Rockville, they say; is it not 
strange ?” 

* We are all bustle and excitement here,” wrole 
Miss Scott, “in daily expectation of Captain Les 
ter. Itis quite true he has never seen Rockville, 
for it appears the late Mr. Lester tuok a dislike to 
the place; he went abroad before his marriage, 
and never returned. ‘Captain Lester was born 08 
the continent, was educated in foreign parts, aod 


' has held a commission three years ; he only comes 


to Rockville to take possession, aud will almost 
immediately rejoin the army, it is said—lucky # 
having his company in three years.” 

Another letter .— 

“ Captain Lester is looked for to-morrow; 
has already distinguished himself, and his pam 
has been honourably mentioned. He will be * 
nine day’s wonder, and will be féted and flattered 
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gs tbough he were in reality some great conquering 
bero’ " 


Cousin Nellie wrote :-— 

“My first grown up ball—how I wish Mara 
could be here now. Papa has taken quite a fancy 
to Captain Lester, and I believe it is more on his 
sccount he gives this ball, than to do honour to my 
birthday. Dear Papa, it is very good of him.” 


“ Dear Mara, Aunt Marian will give you an ac- 
count of the ball; I was so flattered and frightened 
that indeed I hardly remember anything. Aunt 
Marian says it was a grand affair, and Papa spared 
no expense. Captain ester danced with me first, 
and although I must have appeared to him ex- 
tremely awkward and stupid, he manifested no 
superiority, but came often beside me, and made 
me feel at ease with him.” 

In one letter was a flower from Rockville ; Cap- 
iain Lester was a constant visitor at Max Mare, 
and it became apparent that the young soldier was 
in no hurry to join his regiment. 

A month later Miss Scott wrote :— 

“ We are all gaiety and animation since Captain 
Lester came amongst us—indeed, he is just the 
one to receive honour, he takes it so humbly. He 
comes pretty frequently to Max Mare, brings us 
flowers, rides with us, and we find him a valuable 
acquisition to Max Mare society.” 

“P.S., Captain Lester is evidently taken with 
Eleanor.” 

That postscript was hardly needed Miss Scott. 
Captain Lester must have been made of sterner 
stuff than frail humanity is composed of, to have 
withstood the charms of Cousin Nellie. What 
was this Captain Lester like? I often wondered. 
Miss Scott pronounced him magnificent, but Miss 
Scott’s idea of magnificence was not in close ac- 
cordance with the received opinion of lexicogra- 
phers, when strictly analysed. Cousin Nellie was 
more shy in naming Captain Lester ; she seemed to 
esteem his brave deeds more than his good looks, 
and she was most pleased that he was a favourite 
with Papa. It was well—should Captain Lester 
win the young heart of cousin Nellie, it would 
break that child’s heart should her father frown on 
her lover's suit. 

With Captain Lester came a dream of the fu- 
ture, the what-might-be of after years. Cousin 
Nellie, a child no longer, was mixed up in that fu- 
ture, all was sunshine and happiness where she 
was ; she could not love in vain—would she marry 
Captain Lester ? It was probable—he was young, 
handsome enough to captivate a maiden’s heart, by 
all accounts ; Mr. Scott approved the young sol- 
dier, and where would he find a fairer bride ? 

Her star was hope, whose only signs 
Were green and shady bowers, 

And laughing skies, and singing birds, 
And butterflies and flowers. 


And in that future was Cousin Nellie to be lost 





‘ome? Where should I be when they decked her | 
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for a bride? In my home at Well Park, joyous 
as now ? or, if not there, in a home as happy of Mr. 
Raleigh's choosing? What a thrill that brought 
to my heart—to be near him, to be his, to dwell 
where he dwelt; where he died there to die, and 
there be buried. 

The future, so shadowy, took a brighter coloar- 
ing with Cousin Nellie’s sunny face shining in upon 
it; and yet there still rested a little cloud over it, 
a tiny cloud in the blae sky of hope, no larger 
than a man’s hand, but so plaia that it dimmed the 
beauty and brightness of all beyond. I knew not 
what it portended ; it was no shadow of doubt or 
distrust in him I loved. I would have sooner be- 
lieved Truth a liar than have doubted Sydney 
Raleigh, and yet, beyond the present, all was vague 
and dreamy. I could picture a bright or chequered 
future for others, but my horoscope was dimmed, 
so that beyond the events of the passing hour | 
could see no further what might be. I could only 
idly conjecture in dreams. What would be gave 
me small concern; after all, what had we to do 
with the fature—the present only was ours, with 
this promise, that they who sow in tears shall reap 
in joy. Had I not had my mede of sorrow—where- 
fore should I not rejoice, even as others? Surely 
the days of my mourning were euded, since Hea- 
ven had granted me my heart's desire; what cloud 
could threaten that love could not dispel? Thus 
I comforted my heart, and sought to strengthen it 
with much reasoning. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Mr. Raleigh imposed silence, and my lips were 
sealed. But I hated secresy, and my whole nature 
revolted against deception. I would rather a thou- 
sand times have braved Mrs. St. Ciair’s wrath, and 
borne her withering scorn, than suffer as I did from 
the criminal charge of conscience day by day. I 
was a traitor to my frust, and when that cold, proud 
woman laid aside the queenly dignity which so well 
became her, and manifested a regard which she 
rarely evinced for straugers, I felt like a guilty 
thing before her, unworthy, and base, and deceitful. 
Mrs. St. Clair, so quick in perception and clear in 
judgment, never seemed to suspect her son’s pre- 
ference or my idolatry, which I thought even to 
the child Ch rlie must be apparent ; her indomi- 
table pride would make her slow of belief, even if 
that peace-destroying suspicion forced conviction ; 
but a frank avowal of the truth, however painful 
at the moment, was less to be dreaded in its re- 
sults than even a well practised deception. Why 
was secresy expedient? Mr. Raleigh was master 
at Well Park—to dispute bis will there was none. 
He was independent and free, dutiful as a son, but 
unyie! ing and inflexible in purpose. What did 
he dre d? He said be was not ashamed to have his 
preference declared, and yet, for unknown reasons, 
it must be kept a carefully guarded secret. The 
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quiet order of things could only be preserved by 
silence. I enireated to be allowed to make con- 
fession, aud should Mrs. St. Clair prove obdurate, 
to leave Well Park until Mr. Raleigh could claim 
me for hisown. But he commanded me to wait 
his time, and I made his will my duty. 


Mrs. St, Clair was blind, blind. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Ma. Raleigh was sudden and quick in his move- 
ments. I had received intimation that if Charlie 
rallied he would have to go abroad for a time, and 
was not altogether surprised when he came upon 
me unexpectedly to take leave. His “ Good bye, 
Mara,” was so lightly spoken that I resented its 
tone. He smiled and carressed me as he would a 
petted child. 

“You thiuk little or nothing of going abroad,” 
I said. 

‘Tt certainly does not seem a very serious un- 
dertaking, a continental tour in our day,” replied 
Mr. Raleigh. 

“ And yet much may happen ere parted friends 
meet again.” 

* Bah! mere school-girl sentiment.” 

“But we know not what a day may bring forth ; 
it is a rolling world, and change is one of its con- 
ditions.” 

Mr. Raleigh’s humour changed. 

“Come here, Mara; there is something in what 
you say, and now I bethink me of a promise Icame 
here to get.” 

“A promise from me ?” 

“That you will remain at Well Park until my 
return.” 

“ Where else should I go? Well Park is my 
home.” 

“ Your home now and aye, Mara; mind that,” 

So long as it is yours.” 

“ Poor child, poor Mara. 
be always near me P 

“If I might be so.” 

“Child, do you know that I was a sceptic in 
love? You have made a convert of me, Mara.”’ 

“Ts your faith confirmed ?”’ 

“ Little witch, can you doubt me P” 

“T cannot, for my trust is founded on your own 
words.” 

** Mara, remember thet perfection is not to be 
found beneath the skies; error and frailty are the 
attributes of humanity.” 

“ How difficult it is for love to bear that truth 
in mind !” | bg 

“Have I made you sad, Mara?” enquired Mr. 
Raleigh. It seems my unlucky prerogative to 
cause misery when I would bestow happiness.” 

I laughed at this false assertion. 

“ When will you be back ?”’ 

‘* It is uncertain ; if Charlie continues to im- 
prove, knowing that my treasures are safe at Well 


And so you would 
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Park, I may prolong my sojourn in distant parts. 
or I may be compelled; I am not altogether a free 
agent to go or come as [ list.” 

A shade crossed Mr. Raleigh’s face for a mo. 
ment—when he held out his hand to take mine, jt 
had fled. 

“ When I retarn it will be still summer at Welj 
Park, Mara, for you will be there.” 

I never could part with those I loved uamoved, 
but I kept back the rising tears until Mr, Raleigh 
was gone, and then I wept unrestrained. He had 
forgotten something, for he came back. 

‘‘ Are these tears for me, Mara? 
worthy of them, dear one.” 

He drew me to his heart, and comforted me as 
he only could, until he might no longer stay. | 
must have appeared a silly child in his eyes, as 
such to be caressed, and soothed, and pitied rather 
than chidden. Mr. Raleigh was a 'pitying friend 
rather than a passionate lover. 


I am not 





CHAPTER XLVIILI. 


Sypney’s letters claimed all Mrs. St. Clair’s inte. 
rest when he was abroad. How often would she 
lay down her patchwork to read over the brief 
letters he sent at rare intervals—for Mr. Raleigh 
was not a punctual correspondent. It did not 
seem to surprise Mrs. St. Clair that her son should 
send me a letter with Charlie’s epistles, which I 
had to read over and over until he had committed 
to heart all that Uncle Raleigh said. I had never 
been treated as an inferior at Well Park, and Mrs. 
St. Clair was well pleased that Sydney did not for. 
get me abroad 

How my heart rebelled against the deceit it was 
forced to practice ; had not Mr. Raleigh pledged 
me to secresy most undoubtedly I would have kept 
nothing back from Mrs. St, Clair. 


Mr. Raleigh missed one post, and Mrs, St. Clair 
who had been anxiously counting the hours for 4 
letter, was disappointed. To divert her thoughts 
from her son’s inattention, I proposed to shew her 
a new device in patchwork. The mother’s thoughts 
still wandered to her son ; she was not accustomed 
to neglect from him, and a slight inattention dis- 
concerted her. 

The patchwork was tossed aside. 

“This stitching together has beer the labour of 
years, Miss Austin,” said she with a sigh, “ 
after all, who will value it ?’’ 

“ Well Park owes much to your handiwork, 
madam.” : 

“T know not if Sydney thinks it, and his wile 
may despise an old woman’s diversions.” 

“No work of yours, madam, will be lightly e- 
teemed.” 

“It is very good in you to think so, my dest; 
but we can hardly expect a fashionable woman 





{he world to abide by the antiquated tastes and 


gpcies of a bygone age.” 
, « Will Mr. Raleigh choose a woman of the 


gorld for his wife ?” 
“Jt is rash to form hasty couclusions ; we shall 
ee. If his wooing speed well, he will marry soon.” 
“Jf Mr. Raleigh chose for his bride one that 
and friendless, would you, madam, receive 
her as a daughter ? 
“What do you inean, Miss Austin ?” 
“Pray forgive me—it was an idle question.” 
“Jdle indeed, my dear; my son will bring no 
bride to Well Park whom I cannot receive as a 
daughter.” 
_[ had trenched on forbidden ground— presumed 
on Mrs. St. Clair’s condescension; she quickly 
the subject, and I never again ventured to 


approach it. 


Mr. Raleigh had missed a post, but my jealous 

fears were not awakened. Mrs, St. Clair, with the 

| querulousness of age, fretted over her son’s negli- 

, whilst I, who perhaps would have felt a 

fancied slight more keenly, found a ready excuse 

for a trivial fault. I could not doubt him; all 
might prove faithless, but Sydney Raleigh, never. 


ee ae 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


“ Have your fortune told, Miss ?” 

The speaker came abruptly upon me as I was 
hastening homewards from seeing Winter. She 
was a powerful looking woman, with gipsy features 
and attired in true gipsy fashion. 

“Have your fortune told Miss?” 

Icurtly declined and quickened my pace, for the 
road was lonely and the twilight deepening; but 
she followed me-closely. 

“Cross my hand with silver, Miss, and I’ll make 
the future that is perplexing you plain,” persisted 
the fortune-teller. 

“How dare you pretend to read the future, 
which is known to God alone?” said I, as calmly 
as I could. — : 

She laughed a mocking, diabolical laugh. 

_ “Look at me,” she said, “ you never saw me 
in your life before, neither have I seen you before 
in the visible world, Mara Arthur Austin,” 

I started when the woman named me. 

She smiled in the peculiar fashion of her tribe. 

“You marvel how I came by your name; it’s 
y ae one, and you’ve had a taste of its meaning 


_ Tam not superstitious; but I own I was fool- 
ishly frightened at the woman’s boasted insight 
into the future. 

“Aye, trouble enough,” she continued; “a 
lonely childhood by the sea side, and few bright 
memories to mind Seacot by; a lone spot enough 
to learn life’s first hard lessons at. But there’s a 
green spot there 1oo—it aint the graveyard, though 
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you've treasure there, too. Bethink y vufa 
sant home within sound of the minister’s bell >—a 
wanderer is dreaming of it now. Seacot’s i 
days were spent there—they are fled, fled for ever, 
and there is no welcome uow for you, maiden, at 
the parsonage.” 

I could not shake off my strange companion, 
and we were yet at some distance from Well Park. 
I gave her no money, and refused to listen to her 
jargon; but she followed me closely, and forced 
me to hear her as the reward, I suppose, of my 
infidelity. 

“Why did they call you Mara? it’s an unlucky 
name, and belongs to none of your kin; your mo- 
ther must have been mad when she thought of it.’” 

I offered my tormentor money to leave me, but 
she laughed my bribe to scorn. 

“Keep your money, I’m no beggar, I asked you 
to cross my hand with silver, but not in charity, 
young lady; fortune telling is my trade. You 
think me an imposter, remain in that belief, it can 
make no odds to me. Let the future rest—per- 
haps it is better unknown; but a word of warning, 
maiden, ere we part: Beware of a love that dare 
not be told, a broken trust, and a deceiver’s word.” 

When I looked up she was gone. The sun was 
down, and in the dusk she vanished. Her last 
words impressed me; the dreariness of the place, 
the lateness of the hour, the silence and approach- 
ing darkness which prevented me from following 
her, all conspired to fill me with alarm, and awaken 


fears and misgivings hitherto unfelt. 


It was childish to allow a vagrant gipsy’s rho- 
domontade to discompose me. With the cunning 
of her craft she had tried to baffle me; doubtless 
she made it her business to pick up such scraps of 
early histories as would serve her calling. She 
might have been at Well Park for aught I knew, 
and heard my name in the servant’s hall; and 
nurse had heard me speak often of the parsonage. 
The warning could only be a random hit; but it 
told, and I returned to Well Park saddened and 
depressed, 





CHAP. L. 


Tue next mail brought letters from Mr. Raleigh. 
There was one for me, and the gipsy warning was 
forgotten. 

When my light duties were over I stole away 
to my favourite nook in the conservatory, to read 
the precious letter again, under the extraordinary 


hallucination that I had only casually glanced st 


its contents, which I had by heart. A clear, ring- 
ing, musical laugh startled me, and Cousin Nellie 
came dancing from amongst the flowers. She was 
radiantly beautiful, and seemed more happy than 
ever. ‘The little witch enjoyed my surprise, and 
gave me to understand that Captain Lester’s regi- 
ment was ordered abroad. Business had 


Papa to London, and she had coaxed him to bring 
her to Well-Park. 
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Captain Lester did not sail for a week, and I 
thought it just possible that he might find an ex- 
cuse fer seeing beautiful Eleanor Scott once more 
before leaving England. So it was, for he came to 
Well Park, and then we knew that the fair Nellie 
was to be a soldier’s bride. 

Miss Scott’s appellation of magnificent had mis- 
led me; Captain Lester was altogether unlike 
what fancy had pourtrayed -a heavy, moustached 
and bearded hero, with a fierce, swaggering mili- 
tary air, calculated to intimidate a foe, and to in- 
spire the weaker sex with awe and admiration ; and 
yet [ could not believe such an one Nellie’s ac- 
cepted lover. 

I was glad that the captain came to Well Park, 
for I wanted to know the young soldier who had 
evidently awakened a more than common interest 
in the pure young heart of Eleanor Scott. I was 
prepared to think favourably of him for her sake, 
although he should prove even more formidable 
than imagination had conceived. 

I was with her when Captain Lester was an- 
nounced ; she led him upto me blushing, and I 
could see she was happy. He held out his hand 
and said something about the happiness it gave 
him to make the acquaintance of one whom dear 
Eleanor so highly esteemed ; but I scarcely heard 
what he said. That voice, so familiar, and yet 
never heard before—had I lost my senses, or was 
I asleep and dreaming? |§=What would Captain 
Lester think? With a strong effort I recovered 
myself. Captain Lester was so unlike what I had 
supposed him, that my excited imagination had 
conjured up ridiculous fancies. Where could I 
bave met him? 

“Sure them’s a pair made for each other,” was 
nurse’s observation ; and nurse was not always far 
amiss in her calculations. 

They were indeed admirably suited to each 
other, and none saw them but augured a Jong and 
bright career of unclouded happiness, length of 
days, and pleasure to both. Charlie was greatly 
taken with Captain Lester, who was gentle as a 
woman with children, He thought it a fine thing 
to be strong and brave to fight the battles cf one’s 
country,and he would have liked to be a soldier to 
fight side by side with Captain Lester, who smiled, 
as he well might, at the warlike aspirations of the 
frail little figure, propped up with cushions, and to 
whom the slightest. exertion was fatigue. 


Duty called, and Captain Lester was forced to 
He had only been a few days at Well Park ; 
but he had won the hearts of all. Mrs. St. Clair’s 
eyes were dim when she bade him adieu, and the 
servants turned out to see him depart as one whom 
they might never see again. Eleanor was pale as 
marble, but she shed no tear; I took Charlie to 
the window of the high tower, and she came with 
us to watch her lover’s receding form. His gay 
uniform glittered in the sunlight, and his prancing 
steed curvetted and reared as if proud of his noble 
burden. 





Ere the late trees cast their shadows around him 
he turned and waved his cap; his smile mockeg 
sadness, that brave heart was a stranger to fear—_ 
there were high hopes and eager aspirations in 
that noble breast, and his beaming countenance 
reflected the joy that lay deepin his heart. 
kissed his hand once more to Eleanor, and they 
we committed him to the God of battles, ang 
watched no longer. 


CHAP. LI. 


Ere Cousin Nellie left Well Park she made me 
promise that when Captain Lester returned I would 
visit Max Mare. She readily obtained Mrs. §t. 
Clair’s consent, and weut home happy. 

Captain Lester might return ina year ; but Mr, 
Scott declared Nellie should not leave him so soon, 
The young soldier’s influence was great, however, 
and his eloquent pleading was not easily withstood, 
Cousin Nellie would bea young bride a year hence, 
but she was Captain Lester’s already in heart, 
Miss Scott declared it would be a great trial to 
part with the dearchild; but Miss Scott’s life had 
been made up of nothing but trials, and she looked 
for nothing else while she was here; she derived 
consolation however, from the fact that a year was 
a long time to wait for, and as life was uncertain, 
it was hard to tell but the present generation 
might be sleeping in their graves at its end. 

Although Miss Scott anticipated the worst, still 
she hoped the best for the sake of those dear to 
her. 

Cousin Nellie left us full of high hopes and 
happiness ; a year, a little short year, would soon 
pass away,—Captain Lester must return victorious, 
Nellie wished all the world were at peace, that 
men might study war no more, nor women weep 
and pray at home for those who should ne'er 
return, But the millennium being then far distant, 
the brave went out to meet the fortune of war, 
while the weak were left behind to watch and weep, 
and the world exulted in bloodshed, and shouted, 
“Rejoice !—rejoice in victory !” 





CHAPTER LIL. 


I sap few correspondents, and was surprised to 
receive a letter in an unknown hand, bearing the 
Seacot post-mark, I tiied to trace a resemblance 
in the bold well-defined characters to some auto- 
graph I had seen before, but in vain; and I broke 
the seal with a vague notion that although the 
letter was duly addressed to me it must have been 
by mistake. It was for me, however, and from one 
ho was closely mixed up with early associations. 
It recalled bygone times, and brought to mind 
days o’ lang syne, when a boyish lover venta 

his life to gather treasures of ocean and rare gilts 
forme. Alas for the ingratitude of womankiod! 
these hair-breadth ’scapes and past dangers wel 
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forgotten, and now could wake no tenderer 
emotion than a passing smile for childish devotion. 

yet these were careless, happy days, when I 
gathered blackberries with Tom Breeze, and knew 
no world beyond Seacot. 

This strange letter from my early friend and 

mate contained an offer of marriage. The 

fellow craved my hand so humbly, and begged 

to share his rising fortunes so earnestly and 

disinterestedly, that I could not but feel grateful 
and touched by such devotion. 

Tom declared he had no hope. That he knew 
anything like love, or such-like tender sentiments, 
was not to be expected; only, would I grant him 
the privilege of watching over my interests and 
protecting me through life—for to be my rightful 

tector was all his desire and ambition—as it 
would be the happiness of his existence. His 

pects had emboldened him to make the present 
offer. They consisted of another rise and a dis- 
tant view of partnership. Most young men in 
Tom Breeze’s position would have thought a poor 
governess lucky in having such an offer—but my 
oung commercial lacked the conceit of his brethren, 
and exhibited a lowliness and humility which the 
more exalted him, although he acknowledged to an 
inferiority which in no wise existed. Nature had 
endowed ‘Tom Breeze with nobility—“ and rank is 
but the guinea’s stamp.”’ ' 

I had a true liking for the playmate of my 
early days, but I never thought of Tom Breeze as 


alover. We had seldom met in mature years, and } 


I guessed that this generous proposal was made 
more in pity for my friendless state than from 
deeper feelings of tenderness, Indeed, it seemed 
impossible it could be otherwise, and it gave me 
pleasure so to believe, for I would not willingly 
have given pain to one who had always been a 
faithful friend, and “long ago’’ a firm supporter. 


Tom did not again write, and his proposal was, 
(like everything else beyond Well Park) almost 
forgotten, when an unlooked-for visitor painfully 
reminded me of my quondam lover. I had no 
visitors, and when Mrs, Breeze was announced I 
felt uneasy and embarrassed. She looked auxious 
and care-woru, and I missed her cheerful smile. 
Iknew at a glance there was something amiss, 
uor was I mistaken. Tom had run down to see 
his father, who was fast failing, and had been 
seized with brain fever. In his ravings he had 
frequently mentioned my name, and the poor 
mother, unknown to him, had undertaken what 
was to her a long journey, alone, to plead his cause 
and to entreat my love. 

I had known that tender-hearted woman from 
childhood, ‘To me she had been ever kind; and 
even yet, when I was the (unwitting) cause of 
‘orrow and pain to one dear to her as her own 
‘oul, she evinced such womanly tenderness, even 
é her pleading, that I could not hide my heart 
fom her nor keep back its secret. I loved, and she 

ed no more. She had hoped: her son had 
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some hope of success ere he ventured to stake 
his heart on an uncertain chance. But she 
exonerated me from all blame (as, indeed, I was 
blameless). 1 comforted the poor mother as best 
I could for her son’s lost love—a love that I 
thought could not be deep-rooted and fatal. Tom 
was young, energetic, and hopeful; when strength 
returned and he went back to the busy world, in 
the bustle of life I assured her his early love would 
be forgotten and fade from his heart with other 
worthless memories, and a fairer bride would come 
to Seacot for her blessing. 

It might be—she hoped so. The poor mother 
clung to any hope that brought comfort with it; 
but as she turned her face homewards, and pictured 
her eldest-born, the pride of her heart, laid low by 
a heartless maiden’s decree, a mother’s feelings 
triumphed for the moment, and her sympathy went 
back to her son, as was natural. Why should he 
be despised and another preferred? Alas, love 
comes not at our bidding. 

For love is free, and led with self-delight, 

Nor will enforced be, with maisterdome or might. 

I besought her not to leave me in wrath—what 
I could do that I would most willingly to blunt the 
keen edge of a first disappointment. She put away 
anger, which could not reign long in that gentle 
breast, and taking my face in her hands, as she 
did when I wasa child, she kissed me and bade me 
still count on her sympathy if ever I caiue to need 
sympathy in my time. 





CHAPTER LIII. 


Tue time was long past when Mr. Raleigh said 
he would return; and he came not. His letters 
were brief and hurried, and came at rare intervals. 
The flowers were beginning to fade, the leaves to 
fall, and our frail blossom drooped despite our 
tenderest care. He loved the child—a word 
would have brought him. I knew that, but Mrs. 
St. Clair apprehended no danger, neither did Dr. 
Wilcox, apparently—and even nurse persisted in 
her belief that Charlie’s increasing weakness was 
only one of ’em bad turns to which she was used. 
1 marvelled at theie blindness, and that love could 
read hope where doom was plainly written, Char- 
lie was dying, and none believed it—I dared not 
call Mr. Raleigh home, and he seemed in no anxiety 
to return. Day by day I saw the gentle boy de- 
clining, and I turned aside to weep while others 
smiled. 


Human skill could do no more, and love could 
no longer deceive with false hopes. Mrs. St. Clair 
unwillingly admitted that the boy was not improv- 
ing as the summer waned. She expressed no fears ; 
but desired me to keep him as cheerful as possible, 
and upon no account to fatigue him with lessons. 


How often had that mandate been issued and ne- 


ver withdrawn. 
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Mr. Raleigh wrote that he was coming home, 
and Mrs. St. Clair thought it unnecessary to alarm 
him needlessly about Charlie. Dr. Wilcox con- 
curred ; but advised that Mr. Raleigh should not 
delay his return. It was best to be prepared for 
the worst. 

* To-morrow, if there is no amendment, Sydney 
must be summoned home.” 

The morrow brought new hope, and then it was 
still “to-morrow.” 


Charlie begged to be taken to the sea-side. 
Dr. Willcox did not object, and we went to Hast- 
ings. The weather was warm and bright, and 
the sick boy never tired of looking out upon the 
sea. 

Now brilliant with sunbeams, now dimpled with oars, 
Now dark with the fresh blowing gale. 

When he was taken out it was “To the sea, 
please.” The little invalid received many a sym- 
pathetic “poor thing!” and gentle eyes filled 
with tears as the low carriage wheeled slowly past 
rosy groups of healthfal children. Charlie took 
no notice—some peering little faces that got fami- 
liar he would nod to in passing ; but his gaze was 
always on the sea, and its deep murmurings gave 
the music that he liked best to hear. He liked 
to speculate upon the great ships as they sailed 
away with their precious freights, and rich cargoes, 
and he prayed for these who went down into the 
great deep in ships. 

There was an old veteran who sometimes wan- 
dered about the shore, and Charlie took a friendly 
liking to him. He had spent the best part of his 
life on the battle field, and had retired with his 
meagre pension to the Southern coast. 

In the season he bettered his means by the sale 
of fruits and lemonade, for a family and nine pence 
a day hardly agreed well together. He was cheer- 
ful and content, and there was aye a smile upon 
‘his weather-beaten countenance. The old soldier 
‘was a study for Charlie—he had seen much ser- 
vice, could speak several languages, and amused 
and interested the dying boy with his campaigning 
recollections ; he had served under Sir John Moore, 
and still remembered with horror the sufferings in 
the retreat to Corunna. He had fought under 
Wellington, and was one of the heroes of Waterloo, 
yet in his failing years, when his right hand had 
lost its cunning, and the vigour of life was gone, 
his country rewarded him with a medal, and nine- 
\penee a day. 

There was no respect of persons with Charlie. 
It mattered not whether the individunl he fancied 
‘wore a shabby coat, belonging to what society 
‘calls the humbler classes, and perhaps eking out 
‘a scanty living by gathering shell-fish on the shore, 
oc drove in his own equipage. Charlie judged not 
‘by outward ‘appearances; he possessed a fine in- 
‘stinctive sense of good and evil, and could readily 
discern real worth under a shabby exterior, he was 
dangerously democratic, too, and the great Duke 
dimself, would not, I fear, have commanded from 
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him more respect than did the old soldier at Hag. 
ings. Nurse had laboured hard to convince Chg. 
lie of the difference between a ragged little Urchin, 
with no rich friends, or fine expectations, and a wel. 
born young gentleman who had a carriage to ride 
in and fine clothes to wear. But Charlie eoyjj 
not be brought to nurse’s way of thinking. 

“ Did not God make rich and poor, and did he 
not teach both to say ‘Our Father’ ?” 

Such were Charlie’s arguments which proved igo 
much for nurse’s subtle reasonings, and she was 
forced to give up the endeavour to instil into her 
young charge patrician principles. 

“The poor dear can’t be brought te see things 
as they ought ’’ nurse concluded “and it was no 
manner of use trying to rid him of his queer cop. 
ceits—seemed to her as how the angels talked 
with him; leastaways he was most unlike other 
children. 


CHAP. LIV. 


Tue slight improvement that had rekindled our 
hopes, proved short-lived ; Charlie grew rapidly 
worse. 

“ Send for grandmama,” he said “I want to 
die here beside the sea.” 

Mrs. St. Clair had been unable to go to Hast. 
ings with us; she came immediately, infirm as 
she was, and made no opposition to Charlie’s re- 
quest. Mr. Raleigh was summoned and expected 
with eagerness, for death was drawing nigh. 


The old soldier watched on the beach in yain, 
and the little children forgot the pale small face 
that used to smile down upon them from the low 
wheeled chair, as they played by the water. 

He opened his eyes suddenly one day (I thought 
him asleep) and said smilingly, 

“You must pluck the herb forgetfulness, Mara.” 

I repeated the concluding stanzas of the poem. 

He laid his waxen hand in mine 

‘You love me Mara, and if uncle Raleigh does 
not come in time you will tell him what I wast 
to be done.” 

I promised through blinding tears, and Charlie's 
last testament was taken down by me. 

None who had done him a kindness were ‘or- 
gotten; there was a gift for all, and a handsome 
legacy for nurse, who had tenderly watched over 
him from infancy. Charlie had a liberal beart, but 
every behest was sacred and strictly complied 
There were some to be remembered in Hastings 
foremost the old soldier. 

There was nothing more but to watch and wal 
for the angel’s approach. ‘Suns rose and eet, and 
tides ebbed and flowed, and still life trembled # 
the balance. 

Those straining eyes ever on the sea as if wa 
dering in search of the absent one. Mrs. St Cia 
thought it was Mr. Raleigh whom Charlie mise! 
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and watched so anxiously for. It was strange he 
game nob ; but soon it would be too late. 


«Jt aint master the poor dear keeps look- 
ing out for,” nurse said, “It’s summat about 
the sea he can’t make out; he’s allays listening to 
it, and when he sleeps he talks out strange like.” 

Even in dreams Charlie’s mind wandered on his 
favourite theme. Sometimes he would wake up 
and listen, ‘*Isn’t it a grand old anthem Mara?” 
he would say, “‘ it will never end until there is no 

sea.” 

Mr. Raleigh had met with an accident and was 
detained on the way; a stranger wrote the letter ; 


but Mrs. St. Clair’s thoughts were concentrated 


on the dying boy, and her fears, hitherto so easily 
awakened for her son’s safety, were now dead to 
his danger. 

The bustle and business of the day was ended, 
the careworn and the weary thought of home and 
rest, the children’s voices were silent in the street, 
and night spread her mantle of gloom o’er a trou- 
bled world. 

The long dreary hours wore heavily with those 
who watched and wept. But the command went 
forth, and darkness fled. Night, with veiled’ face, 
passed out, and day, veiled in light, came in, scat- 
tering sunshine before her. The lark mounted the 
skies with his early carol, and earth’s dreamers 
awoke and shook off slumber, to take up the bur- 
den of life anon, and go forth on their appointed 

. ‘The stir and strife commenced, and the dia 
and thunder of the battling world waxed louder 
and louder. But Charlie slept on. The sailor 
boy sang in his boat as it danced merrily over the 
waves; the white sails flapped’ in the breeze, 
whilst the gallant ships sped onwards, and the 
grand old anthem he loved to hear swelled deeper 
in the stillness of the darkened chamber—yet 
Charlie slept on. 

A sunbeam kissed the marble brow and sped 
away for the chill of Death was there. 


Charlie was buried at Well Park. ‘The last 
person I saw at Hastings was the old soldier. He 
wore his regimentals, and upon the sleeve of his 
faded red coat he wore a broad band of crape. He 
hung back amongst the group of bystanders who 
collested round the door to catch a glimpse of the 
coffin, as it was conveyed to the carriage, and I 
pointed him out to Mrs. St. Clair, She bade me 
bring him forward, and to my surprise shook hands 
with him. ‘The old soldier had a heart—he could 
slight his own sufferings, and speak lightly of the 
horrors he had witnessed, when he doubtless had 
stood undaunted. face to face with death in its 
ghastliest form—and yet the strong man was 
moved at the sight of a little child’s coffin; and the 
memory of the sweet pale face shrouded beneath, 
brought tears to eyes unused to weep. 
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CHAP. LV. 
Went Park was my home—there I must remain. 
So Mr. Raleigh wrote, and Mrs. St. Clair requested. 
The poor lady, was so shaken by recent events 
and overcome by our sad bereavement, that she 
was hardly equal to the responsibilities devolving 
upon her, and willingly resigned her more impor- 
tant duties into younger hands. Everything at 
Well Park reminded me of Charlie, and his pet-bird 
could not think him dead, it looked down from its 
gilded cage, and peered through the wires, as seek- 
ing the well-known face it missed, and then tried 
to woo its master back by a burst of melody. The 
boy was everywhere present; now walking with 


‘me among the flowers; now watching the river's 


course sparkling in the sunshine; anon gazing up 
at the stars as they smiled from their home in the 
sky; and in dreams, he was with me still; often 
would I start from unquiet slumber, certain I 
heard him call my name, and it was but the wind 
singing through his empty chamber; and if doubt 
still refused to believe, the moonlight gleaming on 
the marble tablet beyond the shadow of the elms 
reminded me that Charlie was not. 

I had less leisure than in Charlie’s life-time, and 
little things, unnoticed hitherto, attracted me now, 
and 1 was glad enough to invest the most trivial 
object with interest, to divert my sad thoughts for 
a passing moment. There were several rooms 
seldom used, and not opened except to be aired, 
when Well Park was without company. Into the 
most remote I was sent by Mrs. St. Clair, to fetch 
a hassock she wanted. In passing through one 
room, the portrait of a lady arrested my eye. I 
must have seen it before several times, but not 
until now had I thought it noticeable. It was a 
perfect face—faultless in feature, and bore some 
resemblance. to Mrs. St. Clair. There was the 
same cold, hard expression in the light grey eyes— 
and the simile upon the lip was more scornful 
than loving. A beautiful face, but I liked it not, 
and yet I lingered to trace some softening line ; 
the scornful smile met my gaze with cold disdain, 
and I turned away resolved to forget it. 

Mr. Raleigh was coming home! his physicians 
would have detained, him but he pronounced him- 
self convalescent, and Mr. Raleigh’s will was not 
easy to gainsay. He was coming home; how my 
heart bounded at the thought ! how it counted the 
weary hours and pronounced time a laggard, beat- 
ing slow measures! Much had happened since we 
met, and even since we parted. Death had nearly 
snatched him too, from us. How I tormented myself 
with fears for his safety now, and trembled lest 
some unforseen circumstance should retard his 
progress homewards! And when he came, I who had 
watched, and waited, and listened for his step with 
beating heart and trembling eagerness, went and 
hid myself, whilst others ran to welcome him. I 
was eager to see, to hear, to meet.him, and yet I - 
lingeved, as if delaying the moment that should 
make my full cupoverfiow. They called me Mara, 
but my happiness gave the evil prophet the lie, TI 
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must needs go down, for he would miss me and 
inquire but I would disguise my great joy lest he 
should suspect how well I loved him. 

Mrs. St. Clair did not observe my entrance ; Mr. 
Raleigh saw me and came forward. He smiled, I 
tried to say something, and failing, burst into tears. 
Mrs, St. Clair attributed my emotion to our recent 
loss, but Mr. Raleigh guessed its true cause. He 
took both my hands in his, whispering, “ Poor child, 
poor child! so you have not forgotten me.” Did 
he expect I would forget him, did he wish it? A 
sudden sharp pang wrung my heart, I looked up, he 
was siniling down upon me; those grave earnest 
eyes seemed to read my inmost soul; I turned 
away, for I thought I wronged him by my jealous 
misgivings. He was altered, his face was wan, and 
he looked sad and care-worn, his absence during 





poor Charlie’s last moments pressed heavily upoy 
his mind. I visited Charlie’s grave amongst the 
flowers with Mr. Raleigh, who had chosen the 
spot; and I knew not until then the passion. 
ate nature that lay beneath that calm, stolid surface, 
which nothing seemed to have power to trouble or 
dispossess. Upon the white tablet was engraven the 
the name “ Cuasxie,” nothing more ; no cypress 
threw its dark shadow over the sleeper. We covered 
him with roses and left him to sleep on. 

Mr. Raleigh improved with his native air, and 
Mrs. St. Clair, declined, she had rapidly changed 
since Charlie’s death, and would not hear of my 
leaving Well Park even for a short visit to Max 
Mare. Mr. Raleigh seldom left us; it was a happy 
time—though Winter couldn’t see the end on't, 
The experiences of life had made Winter distrustful, 








NEW ZEALAND. 


Many persons in this country want to know 
something of New Zealand ; and the authori- 
ties of the islands, with commendable care 
have pictured their progress in figures. The 
latest of the series was issued on the 28th 
December, 1859, but it has travelled round 
the globe since then, and has been for some 
months in our possession. It is a blue book of 
moderate thickness, full of facts and figures, 
without any speculations. An uninitiated per- 
son asks, first and naturally, what is the 
number of the New Zealanders? The colo- 
nists of European descent, according to the 
census of 1858, amounted to 59,328; the 
military and their families to 1,896; making a 
total of 61,224. The colony is divided into 
eight provinces, and the population is distri- 
buted amongst them according to the follow- 
ing table :— 
Males. Females, To‘al. 


Auckland... ... 10,218 ... 7,959 ... 18,177 
New Plymouth 1,414 ... 1,236 ... 2,650 
Wellington ... 6,524 ... 5,229 ... 11,753 
Hawkes Bay ... 1,063 .., 451 ... 1,514 
Nelson ... ... 5,208 ... 4069 ... 9,272 


Canterbury .., 5,301 ... 3,666 ... 8,967 
Otago... ... 3,874 ... 3,070 ... 6,944 
Stewart’s Island —lo—oe =e 51 











33,627 25,701 59,828 


Another district or province is called Chat- 
ham Islands. Their European population 
were not returned in time for insertion in the 
census, but they amount only to 28 men, 8 
women, and 49 children, or 85 persons. The 
mili are omitted from the previous table, 
which is confined to settlers. The coloniza- 
tion of New Zealand has been slow, but it was 
considered a prudent Exodus, proposed as a 
specimen of the style in which emigration 





should be conducted. The emigrants were 
supposed to have gone out in family groups. 
Even there, however, the canker-worm of our 
colonies and our emigration system exists, 
The natural proportion of population has not 
been observed in the settlement. On the 
contrary, the males are in excess of the 
females by 7,926 persons, or 23 per cent. of 
the number. 

As was shown in a previous number of this 
magazine, in relation to more populous colo- 
nies, this disparity is absolutely greater than 
the figures imply, for it does not extend to 
the young, but affects only those classes of 
the inhabitants among whom the disparity is 
injurious. From one table in the series No. 
5, it appears that the English Church emi- 
gration is chargeable with the greater part of 
this balance. This table supplies the reli- 
gious professions of the population, and gives 
the following results :— 


Church of Eoglasd Males 17,639 Disparity. 
Females 12,853 




















4,786 
Presbyterians Males 6,434 
” Females 5,079 
1,355 
Wesleyan Methodists Males 2,833 
" Females 2,554 
279 
Primitive Methodists Males 296 
. Females 267 
29 
Independents Males 687 
- Females 593 
94 
Baptists Males 654 
* Females 605 
49 
Lutheran Charch Males 265 
ue Females 160 me 
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Jews Males 120) Dieparicy. Ireland, as we know that a number of the 
" Females = 68 Me Presbyterians are of Irish birth, and from 
” Ulster. The disparities nationally are not 
pee m pe sae oe stated, we think, with absolute accuracy ; but 
18 they appear to be very nearly of— 

Roman Catholics Males 3,692 Englishwomen ... ~ 4,576 

“ Females 2,900 Scotch ... ace 566 1,266 

792 Fees tee 712 

Other Denominations Males 582 Welsh .... “— die 65 

- Females 386 Colonial not Australian ... 175 

196 United States _..., sda 216 

Unascertained Males 384 German ... Ae. .. 207 

. Females 208 French .., am us 85 

176 Other Countries ... a 256 

The smallest disparity exists among the 7.358 


Protestant dissenters, the majority of whom 


are doubtless from England, although a small The Australians are exactly < am and those 


; : born at sea present a preponderance of 12 
proportion may belong to Ireland and Scot- males, or more than 12 per cent., while the 


d. All the different sects of Protestant | ,. al , oan 
il sane viehd « tabel of 8.55 8 persons, and births in New Zealand give a surplus of 556 
s disparity of 587, or added to the Presbyte- | ™#les, or two and a-half per cent. on the 
rians, they make up 20,071 of the population, guess rey paige ats Ties Fe ages 
with a disparity of 1,942 between the sexes, | ? Hoag: ar Swill fen all for th 
nearly ten per cent. The Established Church ew! x sg oy ka pRei oo ptt Y pos 
of England has 30,492 of the population, and a if de he 7 rad ge “J rae th r fan ts 
a disparity of 4,786, or nearly 16 per cent. | 2&t of deaths, s ned a ¢ life” The 
The Roman Catholics number 6,592, with a hirthe at ade he "a, Pas 8 7 , 
disparity of 792, or 12 per cent. ‘ Other irths and deaths during 1500 were— 


denominations,” and we cannot guess their oll ue ee a 
nature, have 968 individuals, and a disparity | Sram GT ali 
of 196, or equal to 20 per cent. The “ Un- ae: 

ascertained” are 592 i's number, with a dis- The - - _— i 

parity of 176, or 29 per cent. The influence ee 208: a oa 

of religion in resisting this tendency to un- “"? ? a ie 
equal migration is not apparent. Some of the ee 


sects of Protestant dissentersare nearly equal ; Excess of births over deatis ... 1,690 

combined with the Presbyterians they do not | The births of males exceeded those of 
yield a difference of 10 per cent. ; the Epis- | females by {10 per cent., and the changes on 
copalians do not make 15 ; the Roman Catho- | the bills of mortality reduced the discrepancy 
lies are 12 the “ other denominations” are | between males and females by exactly 
20; and the “ unascertained” are 29 per cent. | 200 persons. The discrepancy would disap- 
The Protestant population amounts to nearly | pear entirely in 25 or 30 years if immigration 
52,000, and the Roman Catholics to 6,592. | were to cease with 1859, but it is going on in 
New Zealand may be considered, therefore, | 1860, and will proceed for many future years. 
more Protestant than any of the other colo- | The European population of the colony 
nes. The birth-place of its inhabitants | had inc from 26,707 in 1851, to 59,277 
might be guessed from their professions of | in 1858; an absolutely small increase, 32,570, 
religion. A great majority are English, but | in seven years, 4,653 per annum in a country 
the statistical tables give the nativities of the | not much inferior to the British Isles in 
population to a unit. They are :— space ; not inferior to them in fertility, with 








English seh | 4s ig oe a climate favourable to the health and a 
Seotch ta tae 7,976 vity of the British races—more favourable 
3 oe 4,554 even than home, and withal more pleasant, 
oe Meow Pe le ‘4 _ | saving the associations and the conveniences, 
Other British Dominions 1'237 and the cultivation of home—a colony where 
United States... ..... 306 land is cheap, and the labourer may reason- 
Seraeey pre een 7 wage ae = cr es to become 
sx toe tee ae a rietor. e have an immense 
oe ae emigration during that period, but the gres 
New Zenland. ss 8, 7008 part of the emigrants have gone to the United 
States, destitute as they are of many advan- 
59,328 tages ace by such colonies as Natal or 
The Roman Catholics are not all, and per- land, which, to the attractions of 


not more than one-half of them, from |! temperate climes add a dash of the tropics and 
24 
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their vegetation, without their plagues of ser- 
pents and slavery, wild beasts and yellow 
fever. 

Thegold mines of Australiahave starved New 
Zealand during these seven years, but they 
should be favourable now to the agricultural 
and smaller islands. Diggers who have cleared 
a few hundred pounds might be expected to 
settle in New Zealand, and become its future 
yeomen. If they have equally cheap and 
good land nearer superior markets, we cannot 
wonder if they prefer their own colonies ; but 
we do not believe that the conditions are ful- 
filled. The authorities of New Zealand would 
act wisely by attracting small capitalists to 
their lands with cheapness, for a time, if they 
eannot bring them by other means ; for capital 
is needed in the colony even more than labour, 
if we correctly interpret the complaints in 
its newspapers. Meetings of working men 
ealling for employment were reported in these 
journals some time sinee, and there may have 
been reason in them. A strong man, with a 
spade, on a wilderness of flowers that could 
be divided into the most fertile region of 
earth, might, without capital, credit, or stores, 

erish in a week, and those who came to seek 
ie some some twelve months after would 
find not a thriving proprietor but a skeleton, 
covered with flowers or weeds. Capital is abso- 
lutely essential in the present condition af 
society to progress, and the New Zealanders 
may have sunk their capital in reproductive 
measures that cannot at once bring returns. 
We can readily suppose, therefore, that they 
may be poor and rich at the same time, and if 
some portion of the capital of this country, 
readily lent to kings, were advanced to them, 
not on banking principles, by the discount of 
bills, but on bonds over their holdings and 
stock, or on cash credits secured by mortgages, 
the great majority of them could pay good 
interest, repay admirably, and pull through 
to the advantage of all parties. 


The statistics supplied by the colonial 
government establish that supposition ; not 
as a doubtful matter, but as a bright, clear 
truth, that might be useful to the colonists and 
to persons of small capital at home. An cx- 
amination of the exports and imports of the 
eolony will show the necessary pressure for 
money that must be experienced by the colo- 
nists; for however balances be arranged, we 
hold by the plain truth that to a man ora 
household, a province or a state, the process 
of spending more than he or they earn for a 
lengthened period, must end in want. A 
detached state like New Zealand may ex- 
hibit the operation more clearly than our 
country, or any other nation, with extensive 
ramifications, causing payments, or yielding 
receipts that do not appear in the Board of 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 


Trade returns. In 1852 the importations of 
the colony amounted to £597,827, and ip 
1858 they had reached to £1,141,373 6s. 104 
The advance was scarcely commensurate with 
the increase of population, but the total dj- 
vided into nearly £20 per annum for each 
inhabitant of aereyee scent. The natives 
amount to nearly an equal number, op 
56,049 persons ; but although many of them 
have settled into a laborious and regular life, 
it is not probable that thay are extensive 
purchasers of British goods ; yet if we allow 
£3 per annum for each of them, £17 remain 
for each of the European New Zealanders, 
forming more extensive purchases of imported 
goods than are made by the same number of 
persons in any other of the world. Of 
these purchases the following quantities were 
supplied by foreign countries :— 
United States £5,276 6 O 
France 187 0 6 


South Sea Islands 601 1) 0 
Whale Fishery 581 4 0 


£6,646 1 0 

Leaving trom Britain and the colonies value 
for £1,134,627 5s. 10d. More than one-half 
of this amount was supplied from the Aus- 
tralian colonies, and the other half, or rather 
less than one-half, direct from Britain. But 
the importations from the Australian colonies 
were British goods ; for New Zealand wanted 
none of their productions except gold, and 
even native void is now exported from the 
colony, although, perhaps, it may have cost, 
as yet, more than it is worth. 

The exportations of New Zealand in 1858 
amounted to £458,023 ds. 9d., and the in- 
crease in exports had not proceeded with the 
rapidity of the importations, or in proportion 
to the population ; for the quantity of Ry: 
duce sent out of the colony was valued in . 
1853 at £303,282 1s. 10d., leaving an in- 
crease for 1858 of £154,741 3s. 11d. The 
advance in the value of wool exported in the 
period—that is to say, over 1853, in 1858— 
was £187,516 17s., and while in 1853 the 
colony produced no gold, in 1858 it exported 
of that metal, from its own soil, value for 
£52,443 16s. 1d. Between gold and wool we 
have an excess of exportation over 1858 in 
1853, reaching £239,960 13s. 1d., yet the in- 
crease in allarticleswas only £154,741 3s. 11d, 
so that a reduction in other produce, chiefly 
we suppose, of corn and timber, must have 
occurred to the amount of £85,219 9s. 2d. 
along with a great increase of population ; but 
of the latter a number had gone to look for 
gold, and produced nothing, and more were 
engaged in fencing and ploughing fields, 
in preparing houses and offices, in all the pro- 
ceedings necessary to the formation of farm- 
steadings, while it is obvious that a sill 
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greater number had engaged in pastoral pur- 

gnits, which must involve the spending of 
without much return for a few years. 

The pressure for money among the colo- 
nists originates partly in their gregarious 


habits. A large proportion of them reside in 


towns, and although many of the townspeople 
may pursue avoeations that lead them into 
the country, yet a larger proportion than 
business requires must be engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. The province of Auckland 
contained, in 1858, of dwelling houses 4,117 
of which 1,224 formed the city of Auckland. 
The province of New Plymouth had 680 
dwellings, and 253 were in the town of that 
name. Wellington Province had 2,799 dwell- 
ings, and the city of Wellington had 1,191 of 
them. Hawkes Bay had 451 houses, and 79 
were in the town of Napier. The province 
of Nelson had 1,206 dwelling houses, of which 
550 had been built in the town of Nelson. 
The province of Canterbury contained 1,741 


- dwellings, but the town of Christchurch had 


254, and Lyttelton 215 of them, making 469 
in towns. Otago had 1,227 dwellings, and 
Dunedin town had 291 of these houses. The 
number of houses in the colony was-— 





Of wood ... all oni | 

Of brick and stone... tai ian 307 

Of other materials ... ia in 9 32C 
12 8i2 ° 


The number of these in towns is 4,057, or 
a proportion of nearly one-third, being equal 
to the proportion of England, with all its 
great manufacturing establishments and large 
population of rich families. We have not a 
return of the dwellings of England at hand, 
but not more than one-third of its population 
inhabit towns ; although it may be admitted 
thatno more than three or four of the New Zea- 
land towns would be classed under that head 
in England. The population of Scotland are 
nearly equally divided between country and 
town, but a large number of its town popula- 
tion are engaged in manufactures. A num- 
ber of families engaged in colonial agriculture 
prefer a town lot, with a house in town, to a 
residence on their farms, which are at no 
great distance ; but the practice involves loss 
of time, and must be expensive in that parti- 
cular, and in retarding work. 
price of provisions farther indicates a 
negleet of agricultural operations in a fertile 
land. The list for 1858 presents the follow- 
ing particulars :— 
sland ellingt« 
Bread iets, _— Wellington 
Batter fesh 1s Ga 
nm bait Is 31 
Got 
Pele 40; Od 
, r. bash. 7s 
Belper ib. gy 


Milk per quart 444 


Canterbury Otago 
241 to 41 23d 8d 
Is to 1s 44 Is 3d ss 10d 
101 to Is 2d 1s 0d = Is 10d 
_ |e 2d 8d Is 2d 
34s to 44s O01 345 0d 46s OJ 
7s to 83 &d 5s9d 6s 6d 
5d to 7d 4d to 8d 6d 
5d to 6d 4d 6d 


NEGLECT OF 
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Otago, chiefly a Scotch colony, charged the 
highest prices, and they may be explained 
partly by a larger immigration to that than 
to any of the other provinces in proportion to 
its population and resources ; but Otago has 
had some years to grow, and 1s. per quartern 
loaf either there, or at Auckland, indicates the 
neglect of agricultural employment, while 
fresh butter at 1s. 10d. per lb., or one-third 
over its highest price in Edinburgh or Lon- 
don, speaks loudly against the condition of 
dairy farming. In justice to the interests of 
Otago we must not here omit the figures that 
explain partly its high prices. The centesimal 
increase of population from 1851 to 1858 in- 
clusive was, in the different provinces, as 
under :— 

Auckland ... 09s eee p90 92.75 

New Piymoath ose ons 72.97 

Wellington (including Hawke’s Bay) 107 00 

Nelson, dee eee _ 116.28 

Canterbury... roe eve 060 173 96 

Otago ‘a one ae ane 290 99 
Otago increased in population therefore at a 
rate of progress three time more rapid than 
Auckland or Wellington, four times more 
rapid than New Plymouth, two and a half 
times quicker than Nelson, and one and three- 
fourth. times faster than Canterbury; as an 
excuse for the rather high rates of provisions 
within its borders; but this statement does 
not contain the full vindication of Otago, 
because a greater pressure of new comers fell 
on it than on any other province during 1858, 
as the following figures will show. They con- 
tain the emigration and immigration at the 
different ports of New Zealand in 1858, of 
which the total was :— : 





Immizration ad sel nals 15,791 
E:migration .. oss abe o0 8,735 
Increase... iF 7,056 


As the amount of emigration looks dis- 
couraging, we explain that only four per- 
sons out of 8,735 went to foreign states, 
and that all the others were between ports of 
New Zealand, home, or Australian passen- 
gers. The number of emigrants to home was 
180, indjcating that few persons have yet 
made fortunes who desire to spend them in 
Britain. or who do not prefer their new 
land; but the number of emigrants to the 
Australian colonies was 1,356, of whom a 
number may have been intending passengers 
to Britain, who preferred the additional ex— 
pense of a subordinate voyage to Australia, 
and the chances of a more rapid run home, to 
the direct route. These particulars of the 
three routes of external emigration em- 
braced 1,540 out of the 8,735 in 1858, leaving 
7,195 for the coasting trade. The increase of 
inhabitants in the different provinces by im- 
migration, after deducting from all arrivals 
all the departures, was, in— 

2a2 
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Auckland 1,543 
New Plymouth des bea -_ 
Wellington (including Hawke’s Bay)... 969 
Nelson ns oes sale 429 
Canterbury ... 1,553 
Otago 2,270 
7,069 
In New Plymouth a decrease occurred of 13 
Leaving the general increase at 7,056 


Nearly one-third of the increase remained 
at Otago ; yet its total population in Decem- 
ber, 1858, was only 6,944, little more than 
one-ninth of the European population in New 
Zealand; and from the preceding table it 
appears that one-third of the inhabitants 
reached Otago in that year. High prices for 
fresh provisions were intelligible, and even 
justifiable, with that influx; but if it con- 
tinues for a few seasons, Otago must assume 
an important position in this new and 
southern limb of the empire. 


The difference between the exportations. 


and the importations of the colony is com- 
pensated partly by the capital of the emi- 
grants. It might be met from other means. 
A number of annuitants or half-pay officers 
would assist to redress the balance, and capi- 
talists with investments in Britain or in foreign 
countries would, in drawing their interest, 
accomplish the object ; but the capital of emi- 
grants is the only incoming means to the 
colony ; and seven thousand, with an average 
of ten pounds each, make seventy thousand 
pounds, while an average of one hundred for 
each would make seven hundred thousand 
pounds. Colonies are enabled from this 
source to pay the balance of their purchases 
over their sales. 

We must not suppose that the New Zea- 
landers have been doing little or nothing. be- 
cause their exportations have not advanced 
both in quantity and value. Some of their 
goods have increased in quantity without 
rising in value. In 1853, the exportation of 
potatoes amounted to 5,075 tons 6 ewt. 7 lbs., 
and the price was £29,672 15s.6d. The ex— 
portations of the following year were 6,070 
tons 19 ewts. and 110 bags, and the price was 
£61,152 2s.; while in 1858 a rather larger 
quantity, or 6,116 tons 11 ewts. 3 qrs., were 
exported, but brought only £33,056 13s. 
Potatoes had become cheap in 1858, for 5s. 
per ewt. cannot be considered a high price for 
good qualities. The exportation of grain has 
not increased rapidly in quantity, aw tas not 
risen in value. We subjoina summary of the 
value exported from all the provinces :—- 

1854... oes ees £45,318 10 8 


1855... 88,659 14 6 
1856... 28.151 13 0 
1857... 32,525 9 6 


1858... ei ae 
The large exportations in 1854 and 1855, 


were caused by the rapid immigration of gold 


_ diggers to the Australian colonies ; but With 





the aid of Van Diemen’s Land, these colonies 


now more nearly support their population jp 


cereals than they did five years since. 

The trade in Kauri gum was of some jm. 
portance to New Zealand at the commence- 
ment of its colonisation, but it does not in- 
crease. The particulars in tons, omittj 
smaller quantities in weight and odd shillings 
in value, are subjoined :— 


Tons £2 
a? ode ant”! Gt 4 <dee!nees | Se 
1854 1,660 28 864 
ieee 355 4,514 
1856 1,440 18,591 
1857 2,521 35,250 
1858 1,810 20,036 


Kauri gum has fallen sadly in price during 
the period. In 1853 it brought £19 per ton, 
in the following year £17 5s., in the next 
year £13 15s., in 1856, £12 19s., in 1857 it 
rose to £14, and in 1858 it descended farther 
than it had fallen previously, or to £11 7s, 
It does not seem, therefore, to be an article 
on which great relrance can be placed, either 
for regularity in demand, price, or supply. 

Whale oil was expected to form one of the 
staple trades in the far south, but its price 
has also fallen in these years. The quanti- 
ties exported and their values are given 
under :— 


Tons £ 
a 11,054 
nt: <n 260 <ss6- ae 8,747 
a <6 ttn eo 10,514 
See «(sce ees tee 11,942 
ae 8,219 


Prices were comparatively steady in the 
three seasons first named, but in 1857 the 
price, compared with that paid in 1854, had 
fallen 20 per cent., and no improvement oc- 
curred in 1858, even when the market had 
much smaller supply. 

The timber trade has never formed any 
considerable part of the exports from Canter- 
bury, Nelson, or Otago, and has not supplied 
an item in them for the last two years of 
which we have the returns. The value of 
the quantities exported are copied beneath, 
and are chiefly from Auckland and Welling- 
ton :— 


1854 £46,097 
1855 9,392 
1856 23,008 
1857 12,205 
1858 17,207 


The wool trade will become probably for 
years a source of wealth to the New Ze- 
landers. The quantities have ine 
steadily from 1854 to 1858, without any re 
duction in the values, which for the last 
named season were averaged at 1s. 4d. 
lb. » Four-fifths of the wool exported in] 
came from the three provinces of Wellington, 
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Canterbury, and Otago. The advances in 
this business will be best seen from the figures 


subjoined _— 
1853 id’ sae ~~ wd £66,507 
1854 ie she ~ ioe 70,104 
1855 née aaa he ro 93,106 
RE: init te” cae’. cank 
1857 .Se ald - ~_— 176,581 


1838 eee ove eee ove 254,024 

We have next to examine the preparations 
made for future business in land fenced or 
reclaimed, and stock secured within the 
colony. The increase of the land fenced be- 
tween 1851 and 1858 was from 30,470 acres 
to 235,488 acres; which affords nearly 4 
acres for each of the European colonists. The 
land under crop had increased from 29,140 
acres to 140,965 acres, giving 24 acres for 
each of the European colonists or their des- 
cendants. The number of live stock had in- 
creased from 299,115 to 1,727,997, being 
nearly 29 living, domesticated, and reproduc- 


tive animals for each of the European colo- 


nists or their descendants. A population 
possessing all that agricultural and pastoral 
property, are comparatively rich. The live 
stock chiefly consist of sheep, but their 
average value is returned at one pound each, 
and if the estimate be correct, the property 
of New Zealand in the chief classes of its live 
stock sums up as under :— 
137,204 cattle at £9 O each ... £1,234,836 0 


1,523,324 sheep at 1 0 ,, 1,528,324 0 
11,797 goats at 010 ,, 5,898 10 
40,734 pigs at 110 ,, 61,101 0 





£2,830,159 10 


We have entered the figures under the 
average that we might have adopted from the 
materials in the report; but there is an im- 
portant class of live stock excluded from the 
preceding statement ; because we find no clue 
to their value. The colony had, in 1858, 
14,912 horses, and their value, estimated at 
only £15, which must be considerably under 
their real average worth, would give 
£223,680. 

The town lots of land rise to fabulous and 
fancy prices, and we have no proof that they 
can be maintained; but as a sober average we 
may reckon the fenced land good for £2, and 
the cultivated land for £3 per acre. The 
quantity of the former in 1858 was 235,488 
acres, and of the latter 140,965 acres. The 
cultivated land, as we understand the tables, 
is included in the fenced land; and if we 
have fallen into an error in this particular, it 
is against the property of the colony, and the 
colonists will forgive the mistake. According 
% our modest figures, the cultivated land, at 
ry per acre for 140,965 acres, is equal to 

22,895. The balance of 94,523 acres, not 
cultivated although fenced, at £2 per acre, is 


Worth £139,046, Total value of land £611,941. | 





This estimate is given only as withm. the 
reality, and safe for any reckoning. 

The number of houses was, at the close of 
1858, of all descriptions, 12,812 and tive- 
sixths of them were timber, only 307 were 
of brick or stone, and 2,326 were of other 
materials—many of them mud, probably—yet 
an average of £100 each for these houses and 
their accompanying offices cannot be deemed 
extravagant, and yields £1,281,200. The 
average value of agricultural implements, 
household furniture, and the tools of trades- 
men, for all the houses, cannot be over-esti- 
mated at one-half of this amount, or £50 for 
each home or steading, being an addition of 
£640,600. 

The colonists have 6,852 tons of shipping in 
189 vessels, and although it is difficult to esti- 
mate their value, yet it cannot be under 
£40,000. We do not reckon the price of 
stocks in trade, because the colony may be 
indebted largely for them. Churches and 
schools, and all other public buildings, have 
cost money, but they are not re-productive in 
a pecuniary sense, and we do not put down 
their price as of the general property 
of New Zealand. The articles named give a 
total for :— 


Live Stock 


ose oo £2,830,159 10 
Horses not included in the preceding 





line. eve i 223.680 
Land _ oes see bes 611,941 
Houses... ove eee ove 1,281,200 
Agricultural implements, household 

furniture and tradesmens tools ... 640,600 
Shipping ... 40,000 

£5,627,580 10 


The sum may not appear large, but we have 
made a very low estimate, which yields an 
average of £95 for each European, or the des- 
cendants of Europeans, old and young. We 
know that the property of the mother country 
is burdened to the extent of £27 for each in- 
habitant, old and young. It is indeed true, 
that if we reckon the national debt as a 
burden, we must assume ninety-five per cent. 
of it on the credit side as property; for at 
least that proportion of the debt is held by 
subjects of the throne, residing within the 
a ; but thecomparison ofa newcolony with 
an old country is unfair to the colony, and 
there is reason to think that the colonists of 
New Zealand are a thriving community, and 
not running into debt farther than their for- 
mation of property justifies them, even if they 
buy half a million more of annually 
than they sell. The total value of their ex- 
portations for 1858 reached £458,023. The 
population, as has been already stated, was 
59,328, of whom 7,506 came into the colony 
during that year, and one-half of them, or 
3,753, could not have belonged to the settled 
inhabitants for the vear. The exportation 
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represented, therefore, a population of less 
than 55,000, and was equal to £3 for each in- 
habitant of European ‘birth or descent by the 
year; but that sum in Britain and Ireland 
would carry up our exportations to 240 
millions, or double their highest attainment, 


and quadruple the exportation, in proportion | 
to their inhabitants, of the United States. | 


The revenue 
colony is larger than its wants should war- 
rant, except for the formation of public works. 
The entire income of New Zealand for public 
purposes during 1858, was £341,654, or over 
£6 each for 55,000 persons, old and young. 
The duties and taxes payable this year in 
Great Britain and Ireland are £2 7s. for each 
inhabitant, old and young. One-half of the 
New Zealand revenues, or nearly, being 
£161,799, was derived from land, and should 
all have been employed in conveying emi- 
grants trom home, so long as a demand existed 
tor them, or a supply offered for the passage, 
upon the family system. The duties and 
taxes from other sources reached the average 
of £3 5s. for each colonist, old and young, and 
even if the Maories, or natives, contributed a 
part of this sum, it is not probable that their 
payments or purchases of duty-paying goods 
would bring the European average down to 
the payment of this country; with the in- 
terest of our debt to be met, and all sorts of 
establishments to be upheld. 

All reasons combine, therefore,in establish- 
ing the general thriving of the colonists, and 
justify the hope of their becoming a comfort- 
able community ; not perhaps immensely rich 
in bullion or jewellery, in carriages and fine 
horses; but in substance well to do; with 
means of employing the industrious, and 
without the absorbing care for daily bread 
that overhangs Europe. Not less dependent 
can they be than all or any of us on the 
«Give us this day our daily bread,” it is true, 
but they will seem to be more, as it were, in 
the hand of God, than are the races in crowded 
lands, and towns become so large that they 
have grown to be forlorn from their very 
magnitude. The canopy of smoke hideth not 
from the Father’s eyes, yet it is natural for 
His creatures to seek the blue sky above and 
the green sward beneath, and to wish them- 
selves backed up and supported by cheap and 
good land. We would all feel that more, if 
the colonial and home country connexion 
were closer than it is; and better, therefore, 
for the colonists and for us. 

New Zealand has a health-giving and 
health-keeping climate; and that is better 
than gold or rubies. The births for 1858 


were :— 
. Males sel obi sédi ),185 
Females... ce 400 1,087 


Total a 2,272 


collected in the southern | 


MORTALIIY, 


The deaths were :- 





Males 

Females 

| 

| Total ... ese 582 
The excess of births over deaths was 1,690 


The population among whom these events 
occurred could not have been over 56,000, 
| It was not over 52,000 at the commencement 
of the vear, although it exceeded 59,000 at its 
close. One per cent. on 56,000 persons 
would have given 560 deaths, but the exact 
number was 582, while 50 were deaths by 
drowning, and 17 by other accidental occur- 
rences, from which we infer that the ave 
from disease, or in the course of nature, would 
have been much under 560, or one per cent. 
A great accident, or more than one, perha 
several calamities, must have swelled the 
mortality. We may, therefore, assume one 
per cent., ten per thousand, as its extent for 
New Zealand in 1858, but in one of the prin- 
cipal medical publications of last month, the 
sanitary qualities of Worthing, a new water- 
ing village on the southern coast of England, 
were quoted as remarkable, becattse the 
deaths were only fourteen or fifteen per 
thousand, in a single year. 

The births registered in New Zealand for 


1857, were :— 


Males iis Ses im 1,005 
Females... id = 961 

Total ... eld 1,966 

And the deaths, were :— 

Males ‘on a sain 266 
Females... aie él 168 

Total ... ioe 434 
Excess of births over deatiis 1,532 


The population among whom these deaths 
occurred in 1857, were not over 52,000, and 
the average was not 84 per thousand. In 
1856, the number of births was, males 904, 
females 818, or both 1,722; and the deaths 
were, males 236, females 170, or both 406; 
leaving 1,316 of addition to the population ; 
and 406 deaths occurred among perhaps 
45,000 persons, or under 9 per t ousand 
individuals. 

The military returns of the sanitary ¢it- 
cumstances in the army are more remar le 
evidence of the favourable character of the 
climate, than the colonial registry of births 
and deaths, because complete reliance can be 
placed on their accuracy. They are now 
rather old, but we believe, that no a 
since their construction has occ in & 

colony to the worse, for no event in the his- 
tory of the European colonization of New 
Zealand, can be considered very old. The 
table subjoined appéared originally in the 
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« Story of New Zealand,” by Dr. Thompson, 
of the 58th regiment. We quote it because 
i answers Our purpose more completely than 
say other document. It gives the total 
deaths in the army per thousand men, from 
all diseases :——Bermuda 30, Mauritius 27, 
16, Malta 15, United Kingdom 16, 

fonian Islands 15, Gibraltar 12, Cape of 
Good Hope 13, Australia 11, New Zealand 5. 
These facts confirm the idea that New Zea- 
land possesses an admirable climate, a range 
of soil that cannot be occupied for several cen- 
turies, but it may, indeed must, want capital. 
Tne Maories or natives are neither formidable 
by numbers norunion. We know that hosti- 
lities exist between the colonists and natives 
in one province—know and regret their occur- 
ace; but they will pass over, and are con- 
fmed to one district. New Zealand consists 
of three considerable islands, and in the pro- 
vince of Otago there are only five hundred 
Aborgines or natives, industrious and quiet 
le. This Otago is almost equivalent in 
measurement to Scotland, It was founded in 
1847, and is therefore thirteen vears old. 
Dun Edin, is the capital—no large town, as 
yet but rising. 
with churches and schools, and having started 
well in that respect it will, we trust, keep the 
intellectual, moral, and religious means of the 
region equal to the number of its people and 
their prosperity. Otago made little flourish 
at the beginning of its career, and ten years 
after its foundation, or in 1857, it had only 
4631 inhabitants; in 1858 the number was 
6,44; and in 1859 it had risen to 8,706. 
This small population imported, in 1859, goods 
and produce valued at £219,366, on an 
average of nearly £25 for cach of them, old 
and young. The number of inhabitants is 
estimated at the end of December in each 
year; and so we cannot tell what the census 
may reach at the close of this present year; but 
1,448 persons left this country for Otago who 
did not arrive in time to be reckoned in 1859, 
andare we trust allthere long ago; sowe believe 
that the colonists will number 11,000 by the 
close of the current year; not a remarkably 
tumerous body, but in possession of many 


advantages, and likely to form an important 
settlement. The rates of wages at the latest 
were :—- 

Pe Yy . 

Shepherds, with double rations : ... £50 ‘te £60 

Itaral L:bourers do. do. . 50 ,, 60 

, hary do. ar 4 ,, 50 

emale Domestic Servants de... ee oe 

Per D ‘8h " 

Tradesmen, without rations ” “ ‘9s, , 10s, 
rs, do. Pre ese ee 6 ” 7 

att know nothing more of these wages than 

i in reports ; but as an eight “hours’ day 

toni in the Australian vew Zealand 


‘ve presume that capital and labourare 








The colony is fully supplied | schemes 
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almost on equality there. As the Otago people 
have a considerable balance of money on 

we think £40,000, saved from the revenue, they 
should endeavour to redress at once the dis- 
parity between male and female in their 
colony. It was 804 at the close of 155%, or 
114 per cent. of their gross population, equal 
to 20 per cent. of marniageable le. 

Otago, and New Zealand qickheliy, like all 
other colonies, suffers from the want of capi- 
tal. A miser might perish by hanger among 
bags of gold, and a farmer could not get for- 
ward rapidly even among wastes of luxurious 
grass, without money, unless in such“cireum- 
stances as occurred recently, when, if he had 
been able to transfer them to this country in 
its last and late spring, they would have been 
worth no end of gold. Otago, therefore, 
needs capital, and so does each of its compa- 
nions in the same group, and is able and 
willing, we suppose—able, at any rate, and 
willing, if wise, to pay for its use. All these 
New Zealand colonies have agencies in this 
country, and through all of them measures 
might be adopted to link the spare capital and 
labour of Britain to their cheap soil. Several 
for extracting money from this 
country, and placing it within the United 
States, were formed twenty years since in 
Aberdeenshire and other northern counties, 
and they were attended by remarkable suc- 
cess in the extraction of the capital in one 
pound shares; but it did not return. With 
official agencies in the colonies and here, the 
capital, if it were procured, would return. 
An Otago investment society would yield five 
or six per cent. on a capital of twenty to fifty 
thousand pounds, and yet prove a great bene- 
fit to the colonists, who do not so much want 
money on brief and unsteady loans, procured 
in the common process of banking, as in small 
sums repayable by instalments with interest, 
and secured by bonds which may be, or 
should be, manageable cheaply and efficiently 
in the colony. By this process labour and 
capital at home, and labour and land in the 
colony, would all get a good lift upwards. 
Two to three millions of money might be 
invested profitably on colonial farms, yielding 
a high return, without any suspicion that it 
was employed for bad a! oses. \Vhen 

ple here lend money to foreign potentates 
they cannot tell who may be shot with their 
means ; but if they lent to colonial yeomen 
they would know that their money was help- 
ing to cause two fields of corn to grow where 
oaly one would have grown without it, and 


was ge to keep other persons alive, 
healthy, and strong. The New Zealand 
sage at home might work some scheme of 
this nature, with great advantage to their con- 


stituents and 66 Se We this country. 
Our prosperity is intimately dependent on 
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the growth of the colonies in the south. New 
Zealand is the nearest land, that can be 
deemed “ European,” to India. Its — 
will hereafter exercise a considerable influence 
over Hindostan. Before that time, however, 
their numbers must be greatly increased. At 
their natural rate of increase, without any 





immigration, the population at the end of this | 


century would be more than doubled, or even | 
numbers and power, they will not only defend 


reach two hundred thousand. Long ere then 
an active immigration will have raised it to half 
a million, and all the Australian group to 
four or five millions ; but this increase can be 
most advantageously secured by the aid of 
capital employed to the profit of its owners. 
When that population shall be attained, our 
position in the east will be firmer than it is 
now, or has ever been at any former period. 


The French have bought a plot of land on the 
Red Sea which they may enlarge into a pro- | 
vince, and they are engaged in digging a hole 
in the desert—a long and narrow hole—to be 
named the Canal of Suez, and on its being | 
opened they expect to be a march nearer 


i 





| 
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India than the islanders on their west; by 
they forget, and perhaps we forget, the Anglo- 
Saxon communities forming rapidly on other 
islands in the far south-east. As yet the 
ultra-Gangean men of Buropean descent are 
not counted in diplomatic reckonings of the 
balance of power in the Chinese and Indiay 
seas. They will count by and bye, and it jx 
our interest to hasten the day when, by their 


themselves, but perhaps guard and guide, as 
they will certainly influence, India. Ap 
Egyptian storm may choke any canal dug jy 
the desert, with the desert’s sands; but we 
may expect a better outcoming from storms 
for the Australian and New Zealand colonies. 
They would rise from their own energies, and 
those resources that God in His providence 
has long stored past for their use; but they 
will rise more rapidly by a systematic employ- 
ment of all the means we possess for placing 
emigration on a natural scale, and aiding the 
development of their industry by the profit- 
able application of unemployed wealth. 





LADY 


‘ Yxgs,’’ said Sir Peter, “I detest soireés, it is 
a bore being compelled to talk when you have 
nothing tosay. Every subject has been discussed— 
the opera—the exhibitions—the theatres—we 
kuow all about all of them, and we want to get 
away from all of them! We want the country, 
with its quiet and its purity—the fresh air and 
the fresh flowers—and last, not least, the fresh 
faces.” 

“ But why coutiue yourself (to these local sub- 
jects ?”” asked Lady Murdoch. 


“Why ? Because it is the fashion of the day; , the additional halfpenny,’’ added Smith. 


aud sine people out of ten care for nothing 
else." 

* But the tenth ?°’ 

“Ts not easily found.” 

“Thev, ‘ silence remaius,’”’ 
of Milton. 

“Exactly —but not the Paradise which must 
have made the silence of which he spoke so 
charming. The ‘still evcning and twilight grey ’ 
of that primeval garden are badly represented by 
the hum of voices, flutio: 
and blazing of artificial jights in our ‘ modern 
drawing-rooms.” ” 

“T cannot quite agree with you,’’ said Lady 


to quole the words | 


MURDOCH’S 


of faces and dresses, | 


~ Murdoch, smiling. “The modern drawing-rooms | 
of England are far more suited to our modern , 


habils than any garden. ‘The latter, I fear, would 


~~ 


be terribly rheumatic, in a season like this, where | 


the winter has lasted for’eight months, and the ' 
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spring. As for an autumn, people fear there will 
be none, I understand.” 

“Unnecessarily, I believe,’’ replied Sir Peter. 
“Even I have been examining some corn the 
other day, and it looked very fair—a little too 
soft, but the hot sun will soon harden it—the 
ears were full, or nearly so. I fancy the harvest 
will be abundant; but there are always grumblers 
in the world, who like to look on the dark side of 
every question.” 

“And bakers, who are ouly too glad to excuse 
“ The 
present price of provisions must be badly felt 
by the working classes.” 

“One would fancy not,’’ replied Sir Peter, 
“ judging by their conduct, and the indifference 
with which they relinquish work. ‘ The strike, 
that curse of the autumn and winter, is showing 
its face again. Nor have the workmea now aay 
cause of complaint, the hours of labour being 
none foo long, and the remuneration larger thau 
it has been. | lately heard a builder propose the 
following arrangement, which seemed to me per- 
fectly just. Let every man, he said, be paid by 
time, at the following rates :—Sixpence per hour 
for younger hands; scvenpence for those of more 
experience; snd eightpence for the best. By this 
me‘hod, a man will be paid for exactly the amoust 
of time he gives: the industrious will earn more 
than’ the idle—a good workman more than one 
who does uot understand his craft, At the 


_ summer is scaicely “warnier than an ‘ordiuary - highest rate, 8d, °‘a* carpenter working 32 hours 
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diem might earn 8s., or £2 83. per week ; 
the present wages of a journeyman are 6s. per 
day, for 12 hours, taking meal times.” 

“The proposal has this disadvantage,” replied 
Smith, “of involving more time-keepers.”’ 

“The business of the foreman,’’ replied Sir 
Peter, “who, under present circumstances, must 
ge that the men come to their time. However, 
| ksow of no better arrangement that can be 


adopted.” 


“To the masters probably, but not tothe men,” 
said Smith. 

“To the best among them,’’ replied Sir Peter, 
“but not to the worst. People who want to be 
paid for work they uever do, claiming ten hours’ 
wages for nine hours’ toil—an absurd idea in 
itself —would certainly be ill-pleased to fiad a plan 
adopted which would give them far more than 
their due.” | 

“§o,’’ said Lady Murdoch, “there is, after 
all, something to talk about in this stale old | 
London.” 

“A hash of old subjects,” remarked Smith. 
“Ten hours’ wages for nine hours’ work is nonsense. 
The men merely meant their wages to be raised a | 
tenth, and preferred to have the advance in time 
rather than in money.” | 

RAREY. 

Oxpnevs tamed the brutes with his lyre ; Rarey 
uses leathern straps. Orpheus never tried his 
powers on vicious horses, though. . Cruiser would 
have laughed at Orpheus, or, putting aside meta- 
phor, might have kicked up his heels at him—a far 
less innocent procecding, if the heels had chanced 
to descend on the pericranium of the musician. 

“What did you think of Rarey at the Alham- 
bia, Sir Peter ?” said Lady Murduch. 

“I can scarcely tell. The exhibition of his 
power over the horses seemed so marvellous, that 
at first £ fancied it a tremendous humbug; but 
when I remembered the well-authenticated in- 
stances of his complete victories over horses 
wbich-all other men pronounced untameable: the 
wvitations which he has given to men, from all 
parts of the country, to briog their vicious brutes 
‘0 him, and the success which has crowned all his 
Struggles, I cannot but feel that he has made a 
Wonderful discovery, aud is performing a marvel- 
lous feat,” 

“His performance on Friday was not so satis- 
factory as usual, I believe ?” 

“No. The last horse, a perfect fiend, uttering 
shril! screams of rage, and kicking at every cne, 
*as uot an original subject, Rarey heving prac- 
lised on him before.” 

“And tamed him in the first instance, 1 sup- 
pose 7” 

“Certainly, although the ‘taming’ was scarcely 
verified, for when the animal was led into the 
wena on Friday, he seemed as untamed a brute as 
ter 1 saw. Before long, however, the first strap 
"8 round one of the fore legs, then, after a short 
‘“etval, it was fixed round the vther, and down | 








| pletely subdued. 
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he came on his marrow bones, struggling violently, 
of course, until at last he sank at full length com- 
Rarey undid all the straps and 
lay down beside him, placing his head close to the 
terrible heels, which a short time before had been 
tossed so violently into the air. The second 
horse was a notedly vicious creature, so said the 
handbills, named Clear the Way. He did not 
verify the expectations of those who built upon 
his fame—was not, in fact, furious enough to 
please them. Rarey, after going through the 


| same process with him, finally, on releasing the 


straps, led him about literally with a straw: the 
animal became gentle as a lamb, and suffered 
Rarey to take all sorts of liberties with him, such 
as beating a drum on his back; opening and 
shutting his mouth like a box, and doing many 
other things. ‘The first horse he experimented oa 
that day was not a vicious animal, but simply 
self-willed.”’ 

‘‘ But,’” said Lady Murdoch, “ What is your 


| impression of the whole.”’ 


“This,” replied Sir Peter—“ that the greatest 
wonder of the performance is the surprising 
courage and unruffled calmness of the performer. 
Never for one instant does Mr. Rarey lose his 
self-possession. He handles these frautic brutes 
with as much confidence as if-they were lap dogs. 
I believe, as he says himself, that they become 
impressed with the truth that he is their master, 
aud that it is perfectly useless to contend against 
him, and therefore, being reasonable brutes, they 
yield—because they must. His method of sub- 
duing them is simple in the extreme.” 

“ Then,’’ asked her Ladyship, ‘‘ How comes it 
that no one has ever thought of it before ?” 

“* How came it,’’ replied Sir Peter, “ that when 
Columbus required his companions to make the 
egg stand on its end, not one of them could do it, 
until he had shown them the way? Just so with 
Rarey and the horse. Noone could do it until 
he had ‘shown them the way!’ Then, it seemed 
easy enough. But, what man in his senses would 
have thought of going up to such an animal as 
Cruiser, and strapping up his leg?” 

“Who, or what was Cruiser?” asked Lady 
Murdoch. 

“Cruiser,” replied Sir Peter, “was a horse 
belonging to Lord Dorchester, who, he says, 
‘has seen him lean against the wall and kick and 
scream for ten minutes together.” He would 
allow no groom to enter his box during one of his 
fits of temper; aud, on that occasion, he tore au 
iron bar asunder, or bit it asunder, 1 suppose, 
with his teeth. He had to be groomed witha * 
curry comb attached to the end of a long pole, 
and was pronounced by the members of the 
Rawcliffe Club to be an animal of such savage 
propensities, that it was as much as any man’s 
life vw: s worth to attend to him.” 

* ile should have been shot,” said Smith, “ and 
sold to the kuackers for a sovereign; a fitting 
disgrace for such a savage,” . 
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“Many wished that fate for him, bat with all 
his vices he was a valuable brute, and Lord 
Dorchester did not feel inclined to destroy him. 
Then came Rarey apon the field. ‘ Let him try 
Cruiser,” said the incredulous, ‘if he subdues 
Craiser, then we'll believe him.’ ” 

“Those if’s are sometimes rather awkward,” 
remarked Lady Murdoch. 

“Not in this instance, though,” replied Sir 
Peter. 
then the contest began. It lasted for three 
hours: at the end of the time, the horse was sub- 
daed. He allowed both Rarey and Lord Dor- 
chester to mount him, and was perfectly quiet, 
obedient, and submissive.’’ 

“Now,” asked Smith, “Do you think this 
horse-taming on Rarey’s principle can be practised 
by any one ?” 

“Certainly—by any one who is possessed of 
Rarey’s indomitable courage and physical power. 
The latter is as necessary as the former, for it 
requires tremendous strength to ho'd and struggle 
with these fettered horses. They flounder about 
in a most uncomfortable manner, and if Rarey did 
not guide them, would be very apt to tumble on 


him—an undesirable result of his training opera- | 


tions. There were several other instances men- 
tioned in the paper they gave me at the 
Alhambra, One, was the taming of a horse called 
the King of Oude, a brute which nearly killed one 
groom, and was pronounced fotally unmanageable 
by others. He was led into the arena by two 
grooms, who held him with a leather thong attached 
to an iron bit. This animal was conquered in a 
few minutes.” 

“* Singular,” said Lady Murdoch, “ Do you 
think there is no collusion between the owners of 
those horses and Rarey.” 

“T cannot say,”’ replied Sir Peter, smiling ; 
“bat I do not think it likely that Lord Dor— 
chester combined with Mr. Rarey to gull the 
public, neither would I accuse the Queen or Prince 
Albert, or the members of the Raweliffe stud 
company, of connivance! No; the truth is, that 
Mr. Rarey has made a wonderful discovery, and 
tames his horses in so simple a manner, that 
people fancy there must be something more than 
imeets the eve; but, for myself, Lam convinced 
he owes his success chiefly to his surprising 
courage, coolness, and determination, combined 
with enormous muscular strength.’’ 

“The mesmerists,” said Lady Murdoch, “ have 
a theory that mind exercises a physical—if I may 
so term it—influence over mind, the stronger 
wielding the weaker.” 

“ Mesmerism is not needed to start or prove 
that,” replied Sir Peter. ‘1 suppose that clever 
people can generally guide or misguide fouls.” 

“Pardon me,” rejoined the lady, “You are 
wrong in your pruposition. No animal in this 
world is so difficult to guide as a fool. You do 
uot understand my meaning. The vld theory is 
this—Suppose I am péssessed of a véry potent 


| 


| intellectual powers to bear on mine. 


“The horse was brought to lim, and | 
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mind, or, we'll turn the tables and say, sy 

my mind to be of a weak and flexible characte, 
and yours quite the reverse. You wish me to tai, 
a certain view of any subjeet; I hold different 
views to you. You are bent on converting me tg 
your opinions; I resist. Then you bring aij your 
You eon. 
centrate your thoughts on mine, until mige go 
down before yours.” 

“There is nothing marvellous in that,” replied 
Sir Peter. “Stronger arguments have a tey. 
dency to refute the weaker; I don’t see anything 
singular in that. But I suppose your meaning js, 
that some subtle tssence flows from the one braig 
to the other, thus influencing.” 

“ Exactly—that is precisely the theory.” 

“ And,” rejoined the old man, “You would 
argue that these fine threads of electrical, or mes. 
meric, or mental strength, flowing from Rarey’s 
brain to the horses’, absolutely incline the latter 
to do the will of the former.” 

“T don’t argue anything,’’ replied Lady Mar. 
doch, “I only state.’’ 

“Well! well!” said the old man. “The 
human mind is wonderfully credulous certainly ! 
and women, even the best of them, are fools on 
some points! Perhaps that’s why they are s0 
difficult to guide—there’s a touch of your ows 
belief at any rate.”’ 


REVIEWING. 
“| suovuLp recommend the attenuated Smith,” 
remarked Sir Peter, “to study Madame Alboni’s 
course of diet: certainly, she thrives on it. This 
season she is fatter than ever. Sle reminds me 
of a beer barrel set on castors.” 

“An unpoetical looking person, certaiuly,” 
said Lady Murdoch, “ but what a glorious voice!” 

“ Yes; not one to coiapare to it, for quality of 
tone. She is always perfect in her intonation, 
too; never in the least degree faulty ; her expres- 
sion and reading are universally correct. The 
part of Arsace suits her, but, she certainly re- 
minds me of the ‘ fat boy.’ ” 

“ The dress is unbecoming, perhaps.’ 

“It may be—yet I doubt whether female attire 
would not display rather than hide those uawieldy 
proportions. However, we forgive her size in the 
genial expression of her face, and the delicious 
melody of the voice. What did you think of 
Titiens ?” 2 

“TT liked her immensely. She is an admirable 
singer, aud an accomplished actress : her personié- 
cation of the Queen—Semiramide was excellent. 
It is really a treat t> get some of the 
old music again. The modern operas aré very 
pretty, but not to be compared to the old ones. 

‘They seem to please, though,” said Su 
Petcr. 

“Yes,” answered her ladyship. “ People like 
now to arrive with railroad speed at 

pleasure as well as work. The trumpery #8 of 
most modern operas please the ear at once; # 
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‘res an amount of edacation to appreciate, 
each music as Semiramide.’’ 

“There is a flaw in your argument,” said Sir 
Peter, “proved by the fact that the best pieces, 
both dramatic and operatic; are the greatest 
favourites with the pit and gallery. For my part, 
| believe the taste of the public to be far betrer 
than we fancy. We hear a great deal about puffs 
od ‘puffing,’ and this thing and that being 

off by adventitious aid, but I really believe 
that merit always finds and keeps its place. Look 
at the literature of the day—-come to books; re- 
viewers may puff or may abuse, the public may be 
induced to read or neglect, but in the long run 
the opinion of the small band of reviewers goes for 
sothing against the potent dictum of the public. 
[remember once some years ago meeting with a 
biography—the life of a public man. I read, or 
rather glanced over it,- for I could not read it. 
The compesition would have disgraced a tolerably 
proficient school-girl of fourteen. The detail were 
dry and uninteresting, the whole book absolute 
rubbish; yet it was highly extolled, and pro- 
nounced admirable by some of the public journals, 
one or two of them at least. They evidently 
wanted focry it up. Now mark the issue, for I 
watched it. ‘That work gradually dropped out of 
circulation—the public would have none of it; at 
present, I believe it is never heard of. Why, 
only the other day I met with this opinion of that 
very theoretical (?) work, ‘Pre-Adamite Man.’ 
‘The stores of learning which the writer brings to 
bear on the subjeet, render the book valuable to 
men of more than ordinary attainments.’ Now, 
that is simply nonsense ; the work in question is 
by no means deep ; there is a great deal of infor- 
mation in. it, but no more than all men, with any 
pretensions to geological knowledge, are possessed 
of. The arguments used to establish the asser- 
tion that a race ex'sted and was totally destroyed 
before the creation of Adam are shallow to a de-- 
gree, and easily upset. For myself, I am never 
iwfluenced by a review. I have seen some of the 
most worthless works extolled, and others of 
irinsic merit passed over without notice. You 
remember Miss Bronte’s chagrin when she saw 
the first notice of ‘Jane Kyre?’? It was so 
bitter, so caustic, that she burst into tears ; yet 
the public praised her work—the publie said ‘it 
will do,” and it did do. I verily believe that if 
the whole band of reviewers conspired to crush a 
work of merit, they would not succeed, if it were 
fortunate evougl to please the mighty public.” 
i You seem to fancy,’ said Lady Murdoch, 
that the reviewers are either unwilling or unable 
0 form a just opinion. Now, it seems to me, 
in nie cases out of ten, they arid the public 
we of exactly the same way of thinking. To 
quote your own instance, ‘Jane Eyre,’ it was 
highly eulogised by the press. ‘Adam Bede,’ 
‘gm, and the ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ all praised 
equally by ¢ public and press.’ ” 
I don’t mean to imply,” replied Sir Peter, 
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“that the ‘press’ always form or express at 
unfair opinion; L only say that I would not be 
influenced by one or two or twenty reviews, be- 
cause [ know so many extrancors circumstances 
may tend to make thein favourable, or the reverse. 
But, if there be any merit at all, it will be equally 
felt by public and press, and the public, being the 
more disinteresied body of the two, will be the 
more likely to express loudly a candid opinion, 
aud therefore, if there should be any discrepancy 
of opinion, the public will carry the day before the 
press. But, I am weary of public, and press, and 
everything,” resumed the old man, “I want to 
get away from town, as I said before.” 

“ And where will you go ?” 

“T cannot tell; there are drawbacks to many 
former places of travel this year: the season is 
so cold and boisterous that anything like a sea- 
voyage is undesirable. ‘The Continent is in a 
troubled state—the Highlands probably are cold 
and dreary—the South of England boisterous, duil, 
and with unseasonable weather ; in fact, the seasons 
are out of joint—and I’m not sure whether my 
own mood does not follow suit.” 

“ Very probably,” said Lady Murdoch laughing ; 
‘‘a cloudy mind often produces a cloudy day.” 

‘‘ Now, if that is not carrying metaphor to the 
extreme !"” replied Sir Peter. 

“You are so totally unimaginative,’ resamed 
her ladyship; “can you not understand that, see- 
ing everything through the mediam of a cloudy 
mind, the world takes the dull, leaden colouring ? 
Just as when we place a piece of coloured glass 
before the eye—let it be blue, and a winter aspect 
chills us; or amber, and an Italian sun seems to 
lighten the view; or red, and the glow of India 
scorches —so, cannot you understand how a cloudy 
mind may produce a cloudy day, or a cloudy land- 
scape ?”” 

“There is some truth hidden under the blaze 
of that flowing metaphor,” answered Sir Peter ; 
“the sunshine of our life springs very much, l’m 
thinking, from within us. There may. be stormy 
and rough weather outside, and terrible hard gusts 
and drifting storms; but a little glimmer comes 
from within, preventing all being bleak desolation.” 

“The poetic essence of my brain seems to have 
inflaenced yours,” remarked Lady Murdoch ; “ Is 
there truth in the mesmerist theory after all ?’’ 

“ Perhaps,” replied Sir Peter, “for there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy, Horatio.” 

: CRIME. 

‘‘ There scems an epidemic of crime,’ remarked 
Sir. Peter. “For some months 1 bave noted the 
number of javenile offenders who have figared in 
the police reports. Boys of eight, ten, or twelve, 
convicted of firing hay-ricks, and committing other 
depredations ; and girls of much the same age, 
ora little older, perpetrating various kinds of 
enormities.’’ 

“And” continued Lady Murdoch “ the rule 
seems to hold good with nations as well as indivi- 








duals. War appears to breed war. Our expe- 
rience of the Jast seven or eight years shows that. 
First came the Crimean, then the Indian, then again 
the Chinese ; afterwards a wordy war with France.”’ 

“ Put down by cur 120,000 Volunteers,” said 
Sir Peter. 


“Or by the national feeling they represented,” 


resumed the lady. ‘After Frauce and her gas- 
conading pamphlets and papers we were likely to 
have a ‘misunderstanding’ with America about 
the island of San Juan; then we must have a fin- 
ger in the Sardinian pie.” 

‘*No,”” said Sir Peter, “ we would not touch 
t; the offer was made and rejected ; we wash our 
hands of that dirty affair altogether. But there is 
work for us in Syria now, and not one single man 
in the country but would wish it done, and speedily 
too. I hope the English government will not take 
six months to discuss the subject, six more to de- 
cide, six more to act, and six more to countermand. 
That is their usual style, and it will be rather awk- 
ward now, if they follow suit, when Christians are 
being butchered by thousands. I read a case in 
the ‘Times’ the other day which precisely ex- 
emplifies the conduct of the British government 
under circumstances of exigency, A certain Miss 
Sarah Baker, residiug in Northumberland-street, 
Strand, who was silly enough to take into her ser- 
vice a maid servant without any character, except 
a recommendation from a ‘‘ tall [rishwoman,’’ pro- 
fessing to be a laundress, had the misfortune to be 
robbed by this same servant of a gold watch and 
chain, a purse, and various other valuables. The 
discovery was made by Mr. Oliver, a lodger, who 
came home shortly after the robbery had been 
committed. Mr. Oliver started off at once to 
Scotland yard, thinking that as the robbery had 
only just been done, the thief might be traced ; the 
authorilics at Scotland Yard, however, were not 
disposed to iuterfere, but referred the gentleman 
to Bow-street; here a sergeant and another police- 
man were sent to ascertain the particulars, but 
somehow it turned out that they did not forward 
them to the proper person, At last Mr. Oliver 
had to apply to Inspector Mackenzie, who suc- 
ceeded in tracing and apprehending the prisoner, 
after she had ample opportunity of disposing of the 
stolen goods. Now that is precisely the routine 
pursued in all government measures. First one 
functionary is avplied to, and then another; then 
comes a discussion ending in—nothing! Then 
some other person is called in, and after the offend- 
ing party, monarch, or nation —for we are s;eak- 
ing now of national transactions, has had ample 
time for doing all conceivable mischief, Euglaud 
introduces the precautionary measures—just too 
late. Notone day is to be lost in the Syrian 
matter. ‘The despatches say that the Christian 
men are sacriticed, whilst the women are carried off 
to the harems.”’ 

“We shall send troops immediately, of course.” 

** Probably —after two or three Privy Councils, 
a motion in Parliament, and the regular routine of 
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humbug! yes, we shall send troops when the mes 
are all killed, and the women degraded. We sent 
clothing to the Crimea when our soldiers had died 
of cold and filth. We sent them food, only some 
low it was allowed to rot instead of fulfilling the 
purpose of feeding the hungry. But now, with 
Syria, while our legislators are wasting their day, 
in impotent sympathy, these horrors are stjjj 
going on.” 

“ We must hope that the succours will be sent 
quickly,’’ said Lady Murdoch. 

“ Hope?” echoed the old man“ —Hope? Yes, 
we can ‘hope”’ it costs nothing at any rate; jt 
is a cheap luxury.” 

* But if purchased by disappointment, then jt 
is bought at a dear rate—at the expense of conf. 
dence, whether in nation, monarch, or man. ‘ Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick ;’ and it does more 
than that, it turns us against our kind, it teaches 
us mistrust, that dreadful leper.” 

“ A philosopher in petticoats.” 
Peter. 


exclaimed Sir 


AN INNOVATION. 

‘*So Paddington is in arms, Smith,’ said Sir 
Peter. 

“Arms and armed volunteers have been in 
Paddington,” was the reply. 

* Yes, but now the occasion is neither Franee, 
French impudence, nor French squibs, but a few 
yards of ground in the peaceful retreat of Ken- 
sington gardens.” 

“ You allude to the new ride,” said Lady Mar- 
doch. *‘* It certainly takes off part of the gardens.” 

“Only a very small portion,” replied Sir Peter, 
“‘and in an unfrequented part. For myself, not 
being a Paterfamilias, remember, I tiink it a great 
advautage. I quite approve of this ‘ invasion of 
the privacy of Kensington gardens,’ as the hand- 
bills style it.” 

‘“‘ Where is the advantage ?”’ asked Smith. 

“ In the first place,” replied Sir Peter, “the 
very fact of the ‘invasion’—rather different to 
the expected one of Louis Napoleon. ‘The part of 
the gardens through which this new ride is made 
is situated immediately before Kensington Palace. 
It is comparatively speaking, lonely. If there be 
one part of the gardens where a lady is likely 
meet with insult—and despite those robin redbreasts 
the Park keepers, such things, and even robberies, 
have been—it was just in that locality, or near 
it. Now this new ride brings hundreds of the 
middling and upper classes there. ‘T'hey all of 
them are a protection against either insult or rob- 
bery ; even Paterfamilias himself, if he happen to 


_ have a young and pretty nursemaid, might find ou! 


by an early morning walk that the ‘invasion ¢f 
the privacy’ could prevent many a little tele 
a-tete to the manifest disadvantage of the little 
Misses and Masters Paterfamilias. ‘Then as to the 
children not being able to cross the ride, as som 
one states, that is utter rubbish. It is not very 
broad, and there are openings at intervals for pt 
destrians. If children can cross the road # 
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the end of Westbourne Terrace—the Bayswater 
I mean—and he says that in future he must 

ged bis own that way to avoid the ‘snobs on 
k,” who ‘seem to think that it would 

be a fine thing to ride over a child or two,’ then 
cannot have the slightest difficulty in getting 
over the new ride ia Kensington Gardens, for the 
Bayswater Road is thronged with carriages, caks, 
carts, and omnibuses, two or three of the latter 
ing, on an average, each minute, while the 
hone of contention, the ride, is only open to saddle 
all of them, or nearly ail, moving at a foot 

, and being thinly scattered here and there.’’ 
“Yet,” replied Lady Murdoch, “ Paterfamilias 
alls it ‘ the most dangerous crossing in London,’”’ 
“A man,” said Sir Peter, “ may call the moon 

a green cheese, but that does not make it one. I 
was in Keusington gardens yesterday, and walked 
almost the whole length of this ride. The eques- 
trians were not by any means numerous, and at no 


one place or time could there have been the very | 


slightest danger to the youngest child or the most 
deerepit old person_in crossing. As much as that 


cannot be said of the Bayswater Road, where you | 


must frequently wait for some moments before 
you can get through the mass of carriages and 
omnibuses ; but all innovations, as they are called, 
sill meet with some disputants. I remember some 
years ago being in Jersey. At that time there was 
no police on the island; I believe a certain num- 
ber of the inhabitants professed to act in that 
capacity. But some of the tradespeople and house- 
holders not having confidence in the existing foree, 
proposed the establishment of a regular body of 
police. The old Jerseyites were aghast at the idea. 
What! Peelers! New fangled Peelers to keep 
order, and maintain discipline! Loud was the 
oulery, angry the discussion; but the police was 
established and found to be extremely useful. And 
yesterday, when seeing the handbills about this 
‘innovation of the privacy of Kensington gar- 
deus,’ I took the trouble to investigate the sub- 
ject. The only objection I could get assigned was 


precisely that which had been raised against the | 
‘It was an innovation,’—as if 


Jersey police. 


al improvements might uot be called innova- | 


tious by those who do not like them. The fact 
is, there are certain people who make a point of 


suarling at any comfort or privilege assigned to | 
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the upper classes —and quite right too, where it 
materially affects, or in any way interferes with, the 
welfare of the “mass ;"’ yet quite, aud utterly 
wrong, where it canuot possibly be an injury, but, 
as in the present instance, may be an advantage ; 
and I maintain that the uew ride is a positive ad- 
vantage hy—as I before stated—bhringing the 
respectable portion of the garden visitors to that 
locality.”” 

“T believe,” said Lady Murdoch, “that Edwin 
| James is to bring the matter before the House of 
_ Commons, in his capacity of junior tribune for 
| Marylebone.” 
| Mo it is said ; but I fancy he will deal with it 
‘mildly. Let him take a walk to the gardens aid 
judge for himself, and then he will see thata 
shady ride is secured for the ladies and children 
who are fortunate enough to be able to take 
equestrian exercise, at a very small loss of ground 
to the walking public.” 

“Did you see a letter in the Times a few days 
_ since, speaking of the companions whom gentlemen 
choose to be seen with near Rotten Row.” 

“I did, and I think the statement overdrawu. 
For the honour of my own sex,’’ continued Sir 
Peter, warmly, “‘I utterly deny that any man 
worthy the name of gentleman, would be seen in 
that public situation, and among the ladies of his 
acquaintauce, speaking to a woman of immoral 
character. By-the-bye, now I think of it, the 
article you mean was not a letter, but an extract 
from the Morning Post, called ‘ The Beau-Monde 
and the Demi—Monde.’ ”’ 

“So it was, and, as you have made one asser- 
tion for the honour of your sex, I may advance 
another for the credit of mine. No woman 
worthy the name of gentlewoman, or indeed, with 
any pretensions to modesty, would countenance or 
_ overlook such companionship im her male friends.” 
“Fast women !’" my dear madam, pursued Sir 
| Peter, “fast women—those horrors—the play- 
things of men, and contemned of women, might 
| do so.” 

“T hate ‘fast women,’ ” 
**T would have them all 

“Wear knickerbockers,” interrupted Sir Peter, 
| “ and be condemned to walk down Regert Street 
at four o’clock in the day in them,” 

“A fitting costume,” drawled out Mr. Smith. 








said Lady Murdoch, 








THE DEBATE 
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PRIVILEGES. 


Tae question of privilege in the Peers has It is an inferior description of agitation with- 
a wrong direction from bad manage- out the body and substance of the style we 
ment. It is not the sort of question which adopted a quarter of a century since, when 
arose, now twenty years ago, or more than | Radicalism was an actual existence, and not a 
twenty years since, with Mr. Fonblanque’s | pretence decked in cheap laces and “ flum- 
witticism as its cry, that the pear was ripe, | mery” of Lyons. Before the alliance with 
mellow, ready and ripe to fall and to be eaten. | the Emperor, we called a second Chamber ot 
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Legislation a good and prudent drag on first 
thoughts expressed by the more popular 
branch of the islature. In those days, 
men had not learned their infallibility, and 
therefore they did not object to the existence 
of a Chamber of ancients and honourables, 
amd even learned men,—that is to say, legal 


men,—judges of the land, and magnates of 


the realm, endowed with experience, inde- 
pendence, and matured intellects, and not 
exactly representing the first impulses of 
sry feeling, but certainly showing the 

eeper tones of the popular will. We sought, 
then, a second Chamber, howsoever called, that 
should command esteem and some degree of se- 
cular veneration, a slight sort of hero worship. 
That second Chamber was to be an intellectual 
Westminster Abbey, where the living man 
might find a niche without exposure to all 
the turmoils of a popular election. The pear 
never ripened quite so fully as to bear dis- 
section, and all our plans were not matured 
therefore. The mode of appointment was 
never explained. Lite peerages probably con- 
tained the secret, and the Crown was doubt- 
less to be regarded as the fountain of honours. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this arrange- 
meit would have been preserved; but a run 
was made against hereditary legislation, and 
the subject was open to criticism and remarks. 
Nobody disputed the propriety of a second 
Chamber, or the prudence of endowing it with 


considerable power, and removing it into a 
dignified atmosphere beyond the range of 
political storms, with only passing or tempo- 


rary waves. With that contrivance for good 
legislation, there was no disposition to 
quarrel ; but many men disliked hereditary 
seats, and talked sarcastically of the succession 
of mind, prudence, sagacity, and talent, as 
something not to be secured by human ar- 
rangements and ten thousand a-year. We 
donot know that any objection was enter- 
tained against the aristocracy in their indi- 
vidual and “ time-honoured ” privileges and 
titles. The law of entail was not in good re- 
pute, and many reformers denied the pro- 
priety of sticking counties to a title, like tails 
to a kite, that it might be kept steady. They 
said that the improvement of the counties, 
and the growth of corn, were in some manner 
retarded by this tenant for life-system, which 
tempted an influential and rich man to pro- 
vide to the younger lambs of his flock fleeces 
from the wool grown by and for plebeians. 
As they were left bare and naked by these 
laws, destitute and poor, necessarily great 
energy was displayed in parcelling them out 
for the army, the navy, and the church. Any 
peer was supposed to be able to do for one 
son in each of these departments, and have a 
reserve af influence over to help a daughter's 
husband, a nephew, or a niece’s nearest rela- 


' 





tive. Itis not certain that the supposition 
was always correct, but it was assumed, ang 
taken to be an average fact. 

Primogeniture was also a subject of discus. 
sion. Mr. Ewart, the present member for 
the Dumfries group of towns, we confi 
believe, remembers primogeniture. Ag the 
hardships of young ladies and gentlemen de. 
prived of any steady sustenance by the fo 
fulness of their fathers that they would die 
and the natural procrastination common tg 
all men in the making of wills, furnished gy 
agreeable theme, they had their day, and 
much eloquence was expended on them. 
These young persons were interesting 
when they hada Sir Skinflint or a Sir Spend- 
thrift for an elder brother, who ignobly repu- 
diated any claim of theirs to share his father's 
lands ; for the law of primogeniture did not 
comprehend moveable wealth. 

Although these privileges of the peers were 
denounced, yet there was no enmity evinced 
to their titles or their wealth, unless the 
latter,consisted of sinecures and pensions. The 
only arguments employed struck at hereditary 
legislation, which, as one has said of. the sale 
of commissions in the army, that one being 
the present Premier of the country, would not 
have been adopted by any person engaged on 
the formation of a state ah initio, but only 
crept into the machine, and cannot be easily 
ejected without danger to other pinions and 
wheels. 

All these matters have changed now. A 
quarter of a centuary has altered them. The 
institution of a second Chamber is now more 
in danger than its composition. A new class 
of performers have arisen, who have an ides 
that the first Chamber should enjoy supreme 
power over all legislation, and oxelusivepeat 
over the national purse. This is one mode of 
ripening the pear and shaking it from the tree, 
not perhaps the most straightforward plan, 
although it may be successful ; but it destroys 
the theory of a second Chamber. Reformers 
twenty five years since had a quarrel with its 
composition, and the new schools have ther 
quarrel with its existence ; for they ignore the 
Peers, except as a register-house, empowed to 
keep an account of the bills that are carried 
through the Commons. They deem the first 
Chamber the more powerful of the two, 
or, not only the more powerful, but the seat of 
allauthorit | With them the Upper Houses 
upper only sn the sense that the attics of a 
large house are employed often for the storag? 
of lumber. It is true that the refractory 
partner occasionally exercises a veto, an 
the more active and bustling member of # 
firm becomes displeased, gets nervous, and uses 
bitter words. All these proceedings betray 
the weakness of the Peers in their postion: 
and its thin points. In countries where# 
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wecond Chamber represents the settled will of 
ibe it is always stronger than the first. 
The of Representatives do not command 
the attention bestowed to the proceedings of 
the Senate at Washington ; and we read the 
in the Commons with more interest 

than is bestowed on those in the Peers; 
the latter arc commended usually by 

the soul of wit. From these facts we gather 
that the is ripening ; not fast, but slewly 
god surely ; and that we may be left without 
g second Chamber of the Legislature ; except 
pwithered limb, not amputated but useless ; 
for it will occupy the place that might be held 

strong, sound wood. 

The peers rejected the bill for repealing the 
excise Sty on paper, upon the second read- 
ing; and this proceeding is called unprece- 
dented. Even gentlemen who say that in the 
dreumstances, the Upper House pursued a 
prudent course, declare that it was unconsti- 
tutional. For that reason they are offended 
at an act which they eail good, done in a 

way; while others are more offended 

stan act which they consider bad, accom- 

plished in a masterful spirit; and as many 

ns had made arrangements consequent 

on the removal of the excise duty from paper, 

individual disappointment and loss, met even 

suffering, aggravate political feeling. We 
will shortly tell this instructive story. 

The House of Peers by a majority of eighty- 
nine rejected the bill to abolish the duty on 
paper, upon the motion that it be read a 
second time. A committee was soon after- 
wards appointed by the Commons to consider 
the result.of this invasion on their privileges. 
That committee, after a month’s study on the 
subject, produced a report that appears to 
vindicate the right to reject the bill. This 
report contained neither opinions nor sug- 
gestions on the course that the Commons 
should pursue. It was a dry statement of 
past occurrences, exhumed from parliamen- 
tary records. Accordingly, any member of 
the Commons was justified in framing his own 
ey and proposing his own resolution. 

g the interval spent in research by the 
committee, an immense activity was evinced 
m the formation of constitutional defence 
societies by members of parliament and others 
who were not engaged in the search for pre- 
eedents. Whatever doubt might be enter- 
tained by the gentlemen who were reading 
the old records of legislation in the libraries 
of the two Houses, was not shared by other 
gentlemen, who had not the advantage of that 
fourse of study. They came out bold, clear, 
amd strong on the subject. The House of 
Peers had, they declared, no right whatever, 

the constitution, to reject this bill. Ac- 
cording to them the constitution had re- 
“ved a heavy blow, if not a mortal stab ; and 
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if the bleeding constitution were not cured 
directly it must die. Up to that date Mr. 
Bright had informed the publie repeatedly 

he could never discover the form and 
mould of “ the constitution,” it was an im- 
palpable phantom, perpetually eluding his 
grasp—something that defied the artist to 
sketch--something that was nothing. Lord 
Monteagle had dispelled this idea, and “ re- 
solved” the mysterious myth into an exis- 
tence, occupying a ise quantity of space— 
a somethi a that could be defended and girt 
round by ditehes or hedges—and having a 
vitality exposed to bruises, capable of beng 
wounded, of being weakened, and of perish- 
ing. The constitution could die. 

In all inquiries we should be thankful for 
exact facts. The paper duty for one year 
more was a low price for a good fact on a dis- 
puted point. Now we know that we have a 
constitution, which admits of being defended 
and guarded, admits also of being assailed 
and slaughtered. The activity displayed in 
the formation of constitutional defence 
societies was apt to be misunderstood. We 
feared that the multitude concerned in the 
extension of the franchise would be ready 
to think that if the same gentlemen who inau- 
gurated these proceedings had displayed 
similar activity in favour of the Reform Bill, 
it would have been carried, and might have 
imparted such fresh vigour to the constitu- 
tion, that new combinations would have been 
unnecessary to support its existence. Sus- 

icious human nature seized the conviction, 
rom these circumstances, that the extension 
of the franchise was a less important matter 
in the opinion of the constitutional defence 
societies, than the success of their members 
in business transactions. The latter parties, 
we acknowledge in justice to them, denied the 
imputation, and explained their proceedings 
by the necessity which they said existed for 
securing the public from irresponsible taxers. 
The Peers were not respresentatives, and 
therefore“should not have any influence over 
taxation. This might be the constitutional 
doctrine of England, but certainly not 
of Scotland—unless something has been 
done to the general constitution since the 
union. The parliamentary laws are formed 
on practice, rather than statute, and their eha- 
racter is more customary and equitable than 
‘ statutory.” The House of Peers never amend 
money bills, and if such bills are sent to them, 
and must ee before they have parliamentary 
sanction, it is clear that the power of rejection 
goes with them to the upper house. It is 
implied in their transmission, and we - 
gested this fact while the committee were 
search of precedents. If there had been no 
precedent the common sense of the matter 
would have remained to justify, in a constitu- 
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tional doubt, the rejection of the paper bill by , 


the peers. All parties admit that the peers 


could not amend the provisions of the bill, | 


and therefore no alternative was left to them 
except rejection. After the subject has been 
carefully considered, all will agree that the 
paper bill had no business in the upper house 
if the members could do nothing respecting its 
contents. " 
if they could not reject the measure it had no 
business within their walls. We are not 
endeavouring to support the House of Peers 
as the best possible reference of commercial 
and financial measures. The constitutional 
question “ what is” has nothing to do with 
‘what should be” the rule, and of its nature 
their never needed to be any question. 
facts made it clear. 

Viscount Palmerston proposed three resolu- 
tions, setting forth abstract theories, in them- 
selves unobjectionable. 
to them fully, and so did Mr. Gladstone. 
Lord John Russell felt their truth; it was 
also felt by Mr. Whiteside. On the 12th 
July the Premier had a large audience. It 
had been said that the Derbyites would oppose 
the resolutions, and some liberal members 
were expected to vote with them. <A close 
division being possible, some members came 
from the country, others declined evening 
engagements, and all became extremely 
patriotic. 


Among the persons who dog the steps of 
the political chiefs, and profess always to know | 
what will be done next, doubts were enter- 


tained during the day of a * cross.” They 
were right for once. The Premier obliges the 
ardent members of his cabinet on minor 
points, but he draws his line somewhere. 
When Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Sydney Herbert 
hint the propriety of making a safe medieval, 
semi-Grecian or semi-Roman bishop, they at 
once learn that they have trespassed on 
ground within the line. So in this matter 


of privilege, the Premier did not care particu- | 


lariy for the peers, but he would not allow a 


squabble between the two houses, and he took | 


charge of the three resolutions. His speech 
was extremly cool, and fell like ice among his 


supporters, who expected at least some gal- | 


lant words ; and they weretreated with grati- 


tude to Mr. Walpole and the officers of the | 


house, an essay on the constitution from the 
earliest period, tothe protectorate and the re- 
storation, followed by the revolution. When 
the Premier reached the particular measure 
before parliament, he stated that the House of 


Peers were encouraged by a change in the | 


opinion of the Commons to adopt the step 
which they had taken, and that their know- 
ledge of the necessity for a supplementary 
estimate, and that more money than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer originally sought 


‘lhey could not amend them, and | 


The | 


Mr. Disraeli agreed | 
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would be wanted, afforded a ground for their 
legitimate interference. * Whenever,” he gis 
of the Commons, “ their real functions wer 
deliberately invaded he had no doubt thy 
they would find means to defend them.” 
at present it was clear that he thought they 
real functions had not been invaded. 4, 
_ held that the House of Lords was justified j, 
| rejecting a bill, but he also believed that the 
_would not often exercise their right. 4, 
_ knew that the Commons could pass anothe 
bill to repeal the duty on paper, but hy 
_ thought the course would be injudicious, ang 

in the present state of Europe it was wiser tp 
| pass his resolutions, place them on record, and 
take the good the peers had sent them. js. 
count Palmerston is a practical man ovcasiop. 
ally, and he plainly told the house that the, 
had a bad ease, and had better not press it to 
closer inquiry than would be caused by his 
resolutions. His Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was a little hurt, but he had miscalculated g 
few millions, and gentlemen in another place 
had helped to put him right. The Cabinet 
were not disposed to quarrel on little matters 
of etiquette, on the turn of p’s and q's, but 
| for the sake of peace they would accept the 
| bit and the buffet, especially when the bit was 
| fourteen hundred thousand pounds. Finding 

his own party rather silent, and the cheering 

monopolised by gentlemen opposite, — the 

orator put in some extraneous matter regard- 
| ing their power to vindicate privileges con- 
veyed from their ancestors, to be re-conveyed 
| to the latest posterity unimpaired; but he 
| added that they were not in any danger—the 





privileges, namely—and for that matter he 
might have also included that often useful 
‘latest posterity.” Then he brought thematter 
toa close by a peroration on the state of 
Europe— the dignity, honour, and interests of 
the country, in prospective contingencies, or 
prospective duties—his barrel of oil, whieh 
stilled the troubled state of his supporters, 
and enabled him to move his resolutions amid 
a little hurricane of cheers and counter- 
cheers, while cool spectators supposed that 
he was carrying through his motion on the 
| shoulders of Garibaldi and Napoleon. 

Mr. Collyer, the member for Plymouth, 
is a prospective Lord-Chancellor under the 
remote Gladstone Cabinet,- and he had am 
amendment prepared, with his speech 
ready. As he had purchased the necessat} 
quantity of oranges for a good set speech 
determined to use them; but he comm 

by declaring out of his amendment. 
reason of this retiring disposition is not 

to unsophisticated readers, who have never 
_seen the bye-play of Parliament. Mr. 

| stone and Mr. Milner Gibson had * behaved 
| badly” during the evening. They looked 
' fierce,and muttered and whispered wrathfulls. 
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if Mr. Collyer should not withdraw his 

ment, or change his mind—for he had 
heen dealt with, and had promised before that 
hour to be good—they would be compelled 
to vote against him or withdraw from office. 


Mr. Collyer compromised, however, between | 


his conscience and the peace of the house, 
githout any reference to the position of his 


fiends, by abandoning his amendment and | 


delivering his speech. As he is not an elo- 
yent member, and in this case was a speaker 
ithout a subject, he had few listeners ; and 
the few had little to hear that they had not 

jously read. The evening threatened to 
he dull, when Mr. Coningham, who represents 
Brighton, in a quarter of an hour restored a 
merry spirit, by assuring everybody of the 
exeited state of his constituents on the topic ; 
for every body knew that nobody’s constituents 
cared for, or that many of them understood 
the subject—merely because they had never 
examined it. 

Mr. Scully has always something amusing 
to say, if it be rather broad wit; and he pre- 
ceded Mr. Leatham, and prepared the House 
for the serious call of that gentleman not “to 
relinquish their right, unless it pleased them 
that the symbol of their high privilege should 
once more become a bauble.”” Mr. Leatham 
believes in that danger. He foresees the 
Farl of Derby coming into the House, taking 
up the mace, and ordering a guard of rifle- 
men toconvey the members to their homes 
ortothe Tower. It is difficult not to re- 
spect the man who expects some day to be a 
martyr, although it may be impossible to 
share his fears or realise his terrors. The 
Speaker’s mace is safe from native violence, 
and the only quarter from which it is in any 
danger is considered perfectly secure by Mr. 
[eatham and his friends—who have no dread 
fa standing army, numbering six or seven 
hundred thousand men, unless it be influenced 
by the native aristocracy. Mr. Leatham’s 
short speech was, however, that of a very 
honest man, who, believing ali he said, spoke 
plain and sincere words ; that he was fighting 
1 shadow was the error of the head rather 
than the heart. And it is pleasant to hear 
in honest man, who has not got into the 
mazes of politics. Although Mr. Bernal 

me's address, after Mr. Leatham’s, was 
more telling, and very satirical and severe— 
“18 usual with that clever gentleman when 
8 out of employment; yet the lis- 


ners recollected the manner in which the 
He had only to | 
‘point Mr. Bernal Osborne secretary of | 


could silence him. 


“méthing, and the member for Liskeard, who 
mi Npresented Dover, and Middlesex, and 
other constituencies, would be con- 
‘ut to aid the Cabinet, as formerly, by his 
alent vote, ae se 
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An atmosphere of doubts and suspicions is 
as injurious to the moral nature as one o 
pestiferous miasma to the physical health, yet 
the house is full of them. One cannot help 
breathing them. Did not Mr. Bernal Osborne 
want to cut through the thin skin of Mr, 
_ Gladstone, who sits in anger if not in torture 
_ there, when he said that the Peers had done 
| a prudent and wise act in retaining the paper 
_ duty, although they had no right even to do 
| a wise thing? Did he not thereby inform 
_ the Premier that if Mr. Bernal Osborne had 
been wre Chancellor of the Exchequer 
instead of Mr. W. Ewart Gladstone, the 
Cabinet would have had the paper duty 
without what Mr. Leatham would de- 
scribe as “ the oblique means” by which the 
Premier has retained the money? Was he 
not intent on revenge for the intrusion of the 
member for the Oxford University on the 
official preserves, at the cost to himself and 
two or three more friends of very snug ap- 
pointments, to which, when their party was 
uppermost, they had a vested right? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not a friend 
in Mr. Bernal Osborne, but a dangerous foe, 
who wields a power of satire not greatly in- 
ferior to that of his colleague, the other repre- 
sentative of Jewish genius in the house; the 
Goldsmidts and Rothschilds represent Jewish 
wealth. The abolition of the paper duty was, 
in Mr. Osborn’s opinion, very imprudent 
policy. The Earl of Derby had described it 
as reckless policy. Between imprudence and 
recklessness, as characteristics of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, there is not much to 
choose. 

More pretence, according to astute judges 
of character. It is Mr. James now—the for- 
tunate Old Bailey barrister—who represents 
Marylebone by reason of his fees for the 
defence of evil-doers, and who could dis- 
charge the duties of Solicitor-General, and 
oblige the Government, if his merits were only 
taken at his valuation. Mr. James has to 
maintain a Radical reputation, and he s 
« recklessly.”” He pretended to support the 
Reform Bill; yet he did all in his power, and 
scoured the country for “ returns” to damage 
that proposal, in the estimation of timid 
people. On Thursday night he had nothing 
particular to say further than was necessary 
to withdraw his amendment. Like Mr. 
Collyer, the member for Plymouth, he also 





had proposed an amendment, more bitter, 
wore conclusive and decisive than the Cabinet 
resolutions—-a vivacious amendment, recom- 
mending an active and not a passive line; 
but now, having described the resolutions as 
“the most lame and impotent conelusian” 
which the House could reach, having informed 
the House that to him they appeared to be “a 


‘ poor and paltry compromise of opinions in 
2B 
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the Cabinet ;” having declared that this was a 
“more vital question” than one respecting 
which side of the House was to occupy the 
Treasury Bench ; having stated that it was 
one “ nt ger with which all questions of 
policy sank into insignificance ;” and having 
stigmatised the resolutions as “ these events” 


that, when they became history, “ would be a _ 


degradation to the Government of the day,” 
he concluded by the withdrawal of his 


amendment that, if it had been carried, would | 
Mr. James | 


gave the Cabinet one more notice that he | 


have prevented these sore evils. 


would be found a “candid friend”—the 

test nuisance to Governments, if some 
means could not be adopted for retaining his 
services. 

The House was again full, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer rose to vent his wrath 
on some party. He dared not assail the 
Premier's speech directly, and so he attacked 
his superior indirectly. No member of the 
house is more open to attacks for changes of 
opinion ; none is more satirical or severe ; 
and none feels more torture from a rejoinder 
than Mr. Gladstone. Irritable himself, he is 
the cause of irritation to others, and bears 
their remarks with less patience than any 
other public man who engages frequently in 

ublic discussions. Nine members of the 
ouse had spoken less or more on these reso- 


lutions, but ‘‘ the Opposition” had been silent. 


ement had been made by the 
leaders; and the Conservative discipline is 

rfect, even to enforce silence—the most 
difficult of the virtues. 

Some years since a rough sketch of two 
“ females” from Billingsgate amused the town. 
The defiant air represented by the disputants 
evinced the genius of the sketcher. One of 
the two had adopted that “masterly inac- 
tivity” which has become a policy; or dis- 
placed in political nomenclature the Fabian 
system. Her opponent, addressing the silent 
foe by an yj aomenysy title, intimated her in- 
tention to “ burst” if the “still” virago would 
not speak, and exhibited the symptoms of an 
intention to carry out her threat. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer presented a closer 
resemblance to the outraged dealer than con- 
sisted with his dignity, as he accused the 
Opposition of silence. The resolutions moved 
by the Premier were, in the opinion of his 
colleauge, good as expressions of principle ; 
but they had reached the day of action. We 
— the speaker to quote Mazzini and say, 
‘the hour had struck;” but he wanted the 
boldness of treason, with all the disposition to 
treason, against his party chief. He described 
the rejection of his measure as a “ gigantic 
innovation,” more perilous than the loss of 
£700,000 in revenue “than ten times, aye 
one hundred times the sum.” A Chancellor 


An arrang 








MR. GLADSTONE ON THE PRIVILEGE QUESTION. 


| of the Exchequer should be acquainted with 


mental arithmetic not less than the use of , 
pencil and slate. It would save him from 
saying ridiculous things, such as that one 
hundred times £700,000, being seventy mij. 
lions sterling, equal to twelvemonths’ revenye 
the nation would not gladly permit the Peer, 
todo anything, whatever they pleased, wit), 
Mr. Gladstone’s financial reputation ang 
money bills, for that small sum per annum, 
The man is wild with rage who could doubt 
the disposition of the country to score oy; 
taxation for a session at the price. 

Mr. Gladstone hinted that he was sacrificed 
by his own incorruptible virtue and detestg- 
tion of popularity. A reduction on the duty 
upon sugar would have been irresistible, and 
he knew it; but he preferred to abolish the 
paper duty although it was not an unpopular 
tax. First, as those who know the secret cay 
tell, he proposed the repeal of the paper duty to 
secure for his budget the support of the press, 
and next, he alleged the most incorruptible 
carelessness of popularity ; while in reality 
the paper duty is an unpopular tax. : 

He argued in favour of other measures, 
active steps, consequent on these abstract 
resolutions, although the Premier had in- 
formed him, and the nation, that the Cabinet 
would take no farther measures. Mr. Glad- 
stone could have occupied a position from 
which he might have made these declarations 
with propriety. He could have resigned, and 
then stated his intention to adopt a poliey 
inconsistent with the intentions of the Ca- 
binet. We venture to deem it “a more gigan- 
tic innovation” on our parliamentary usage 
to have quarrels within the Cabinet cropping 
out on the floor of the Commons than to have 
the sad deficiency in the revenue, certain in 
the season’s transactions, reduced by an u- 
expected proceeding of the Peers. The re- 
marks, and the entire course of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument, induced Viscount Palmer- 
ston on Friday evening to announce his pur- 
pose on the subject. He would introduce no 
farther resolutions and take no other steps in 
the matter than the recording of those 
opinions which he had moved. It was this 
unhappy speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s that exposed him to the rough 
sarcasms of Mr. Whiteside immediately on 
its close, who styled him the “ refractory 
colleague of the Premier ; to the polished and 
cynical regret of Mr. Disraeli that the Premer 
‘had failed to convince his colleague ;” and 
to the effort of Lord John Russell to reconcile 
‘irreconcileable” statements on Thursday, 
closed by the determination of the Premier 
not to change a word of the resolutions; 
the vote of the Commons in favour of 
determination on Friday. 

Not only, Mr. Gladstone said, “ is the vol 
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of the Peers without precedent’—there are | was severe and rough with Oxford University, 
thirty or forty precedents—but it is an “in- | but the member for Buckinghamshire was still 


ysion” of the popular rights, and it is 
«plunder.” Now on what ground can any 
man hold office with dignity or usefulness 
gho describes as “ plunder” a measure which 
his principal deems excusable “ policy,” dic- 
by the diminishing majorities of the 
Commons; and perhaps by “justifiable pru- 
dence,” as a security for “‘ revenue” in a con- 
dition of European ores calling for exer- 
tions and a supplementary expenditure 
amounting to £3,800,000 on an original vote 
of £800,000. A statement of this nature is 
inexcusable, and the violence of the language 
was deeply regretted at the time. “Cheers” 
frequently in the reports of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech, but they came not from 
the great body of the members on either side. 
They were the cheers only of gentlemen 
beneath the gangway—theirregulars although 
no longer the independents of party warfare. 
“Plunder” is a phrase used to delude un- 
thinking persons; but there is a plunder 
severely felt in many families which may be 
arrested by these proceedings—that plunder, 
if we are guiltless of profligacy in words by 
applying a borrowed term to a legal act, which 
eats annually into the comforts of the most 
deserving families in the land, which takes 
tenpence from every one of the hundred, or 
one hundred and ten pounds, earned by a 
successful teacher ; and would have made the 
abstractiona shilling this year, except forthese 
proceedings ; a plunder that steps between 
the efforts of a Christian people and the 
ministers or missionaries whom they endea- 
vourto support on the edge of a decent live- 
lihood in desolate and impoverished districts, 
or among an immoral and neglected popula- 
tion; to abstract five per cent from the con- 
inbutions of the people and the living of the 
teacher ; a sort of plunder most eloquently 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone five years since, 
most cruelly enforced by him now, which 
treats the precarious and hardly-earned in- 
come of an artizan of the higher classes, or a 
professional man, by a fiction that ignores 


more effective and cutting in his compliments 
to the Premier and his acknowledgments that 
an artificial agitation might be necessary ‘“ to 
satisfy the wounded vanity or gratify the dis- 
tempered ambition of some individual.” 

The first night’s debate was closed by Lord 
: ohn weer who endeavoured to reconcile 

is colleagues by an a nt reply to Mr. 
Disraeli, nae the sdinnelelinneal "that the 
rights of the Commons are quite safe, and 
their constitutents knew that; while the 
second night was almost entirely occupied by 
Mr. Horsman and Mr. Bright. We did not 
hear, but we have read, Mr. Bright’s s h. 
It is one of his great efforts. To the 
close it becomes ‘‘ foreboding” ‘ melancholy 
in its prospectives,” sad,—even sullen. It is 
in imitation unconsciously, and of course only 
in proportion to the respective dangers and 
positions, of Cicero impeaching Catiline; but 
Cicero was an aristocratic, and our Catiline 
is in the Cabinet. and this Cicero supports the 
Cabinet, while he blames the man who plots 
the ruin of the Senate’s privileges and the 
State. 

The collisions of opinion in the Cabinet 
cannot continue long without producing an 
outbreak. Two parties, if not three parties, 
divide the Ministry, and they hinder its effi- 
ciency. On this question of privileges the 
Government were disunited. ey have in- 
ternal difficulties on the fortification of the 
coasts, and on the paper customs duty. If 
the session could be got over without resig- 
nations, the recess might be passed through 
in peace ; but the last month of the session is 
the most trying to cabinets with weak con- 
stitutions. 

In the particular question of privilege 
raised by these discussions while limiting the 

ower of the peers, many reformers have for- 
gotten those advan of a second chamber, 
which should be preserved, and its construc- 
tion might be so improved that it would 
operate well and wisely ; but there are great 
difficulties in the way of a reform in the 





feath, sickness, or providential suffering, as if 
were secured and settled property. | 

Only two members of the Opposition, Mr. 
Whiteside and Mr. Disraeli, addressed the 


rs, for if they throw out any bill it would 
one for their own improvement; while 
they cannot be sent back to their constitu- 
encies, or be compelled to take a lesson at 





house during the debate. Dublin University 


the hustings. 
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TELESCOPIC VIEWS. 


TO BERWICK. 
Ir is not Midsummer Eve, but the night 
after Midsummer; and it was Midsummer 
Eve last year, that 1 remember on; when a 
entle breeze, very gentle, was blowing three 
Eendeed yards from the earth, up in the air, 
arid stillness prevailed among the corn; so 


that the oat-stalks rustled not, and shook | 


not in the appearance of strife, but grew 


together during the millennium; which, I 
was told recently, by one minister, approaches 
rapidly ; just as I have been told, like every 
other reader, a few days ago,in a little pam- 
phlet by another minister, the Rev. R. Smith 
ef Edinburgh,* that Louis Napoleon is to be 
the plague of the Pope; although I differ 
from good Mr. Smith, in considering that my 
friend Louis Napoleon—I am reterring to 
the refugee, not to the sovereign—places, 
now that he is Imperial, more value on the 
Pope, than to plague him farther than neces- 
sary for his own purposes. And how come I 
to think of the millennium just now—was it 
that I had been dreaming over Mr. Ogilvy 
of The Cove’s new book ?+ I think so, and 


he is a good man, judging from this little and 
very neat book, so printed, clear and distinct, 


that I can read it by rail, towards twilight— 
a good man I should say, a very worthy man 
—only every person must not be judged by 


their writings, although Mr. Ogilvy is an ex- | 


ception, who may be taken in that way, and 
I was deeply interested in his book—not 
knowing whether he be right or wrong in his 


theory, but finding in his pages many points | 


on which a man may settle down for comfort, 
who is rather more disposed to consider what 
he has been doing last year, and what will 
come of himself, than when the millennium 
will arrive—and where was |—not ceographi- 
cally, that was near Dunbar—but in my 
meditations? At last Midsummer Eve, and 
the quiet among the corn then carried my 
thoughts to peace on earth—which we shall 
not have for a while yet—unot till a great many 
enemies of peace are subdued. It was Mid- 
summer Eve last year and it’s midnight—and 
my face was to the north, and that belt of 
silvery light girdled the Ochills and faded 
away to the bright blue of the cone, dimpled 
with great stars over-head. What have I 
done since then—what has any of us done? 
There is Garibaldi has won an island, a king- 


dom—and Louis Napoleon has bewitched a | 





e My readers will find it on applying to Mr. 
McLaren, publisher, of that city. OS 

+ ‘The Day of the Lord ;"’ London: J. Nisbet and 
Company. 
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foolish neighbour out of Savoy and Nice—an4 
the young Bourbon at Naples has lost one 
kingdom, and gone far to lose another— 
Lord John Russell has been compelled to 
postpone his Reform Bill, and aven Johy 
Bright has good naturedly helped him; while 
the two—Mr. Cobden and Mp 
Gladstone are the two performers on our 
part in that duet—Britain has closed a treaty 


together in all the quiet of happy family | to bring Coventry, and many other places, to 


groups—-as the nations will live in peace | 
_whatever. A mysterious and strange couple of 


grief and want; and done no other good 


political gentlemen are the classical Chancellor 
of the Echequer and his amateur diplomatist 
of Rochdale. They are extremes; and ex- 
tremes meet. Oxford University and Roch- 
dale spinning and weaving in the same boat. 
Well, that looks progress for all the world. 
The doings of these great persons are, how- 
ever, only the glare of the big poppies in the 
oat field after all—more ornamental than 
useful. What have the millions been doing? 
Many millions of deeds, good and bad, I am 
sure. What an immensity of agenda there 
have been in the world to be recorded—and 
agenda that have been malisons, too, in this 
year—not a short year, be it remarked, nora 
long year; but an average year. I always 
delight myself in these moods with the state- 
ment that there are those ‘‘ who shall hide a 
multitude of sins,” of course, shall be the 
means of hiding them. 

«“ Quick as thought, sir, we’re running up 
quick as thought. Capital line—very steady 
—seems a beautiful country—but I can't 
make it out clearly, it gets so dark. How 
can you read?” So said my fellow-traveller, 
or one of them. It had four—that is to say, 
there were five of us in my box. Tle wasa 
mistaken man. ‘ Quick as thought”—why | 
had gone from the Lothians to China, and 
having overleaped Sicily, Syria, and all India, 
with Mesopotamia by the way, was engaged 
in marvelling whether the great rebel chief 
would beat the Emperor of China, of or 
from, Tartary—looking at the conduct of bis 
minions, who might be Emperor of Tartarus; 
and I had passed from him to another eon- 
sideration. 

It was Mr. Ogilvy’s book again that had 
done it, and a prophecy from another book of 
an age, 2 long age, an endless age, stretching 
out into the ever and evermore, wherem 
there shall be ‘*no more sea—no more 8@ 
in secula seculorum.” In this still night that 
silvery sea, which flows two hundred feet 
beneath this railway—and the rails are no 
more than a hundred feet from the edge 
the cliff—that moaning sea, resting like # 
track of light within the land ; it shall be 9 
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t unity as it is; and the unity of the 
mott ie nothingwhen contrasted with theunity 
of the waters! Geographically we speak of 
separate oceans and seas, yet the Sea of Aral 
is part of the Euxine, the Euxine is ch of 
the Mediterranean, the Mediterranean elongs 
to the Atlantic, the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the Pacific to the Indian Ocean, and it to the 
Yellow Sea, and all to the cold waters of the 

Jes. The sea is an unity, and it shall be 
Ped ~. * There shall be no more sea,” 
ssid one philosopher—* that means, we shal 
do our travellng in vessels like the Great 
Fastern, and there shall be no more sea sick- 
ness—an agreeable prospect—and no more 
wrecks.” ‘“ No more sea,” said a speculator— 
«that means, we shall tunnel the channel, 
and run over to Calais from Dover ata mile a 
minute, in twenty minutes, without a head- 
ache.” The drollery of the idea made me think 
at the moment—tfor it is now a long time 
since I heard it—of Louis Napoleon attempt- 
ing to invade us by tunnel, and being 
drowned with the sewage of Dover let in 
upon the first train: but he would not come 
by the first train, and we would have no 


opportunity of letting in the water, if we | 
waited until he did start—so I dismissed that | 


excellent scheme from my mind, and deter- 
mined to hope, withMr. Spurgeon, that there 
is little physical vitality left to this troubler 
of the nations. ‘‘ No more sea,” and an 
inventor came up with “a parcel delivery 
company” via sub mare, and the mare in 
uestion is the channel. The work will be 
dine with some sort of pipeage and atmos- 
pherical power, and Mr. Pittenweem_ will 
apply for shares. But all these speculative 
means of dealing with this glimpse of the 
future are vanities and vexations of spirit. 
“There shall be no more sea.” 
TO YORK. 

Berwick, gentlemen, Berwick ; train stops 
fen minutes—time for tea.” Very good— 
and the train stopped its its ten minutes; 
anda cold drizzling rain commenced with a 
cold south-east wind. I had heard that 
consols had been falling and corn had been 
rising on account of rains in England, whereas 
in Scotland, I had enjoyed dry and seasonable 
weather for weeks; not warm weather for 
June, but verily dry, with frequent sunshine ; 
and all green things were growing up per- 

tibly; but we are over the Tweed, and it 

ii not do !onger to keep open windows ; the 
wind is bitter, and sharp is the rain, like little 

“stones. Alas for Midsummer night. 

ut out rain and wind—forget the corn. 
“The storm without may rage and rattle ;” 
these gentlemen have gone to sleep; the lady 
inthe corner has wrap herself up na 
patcel as if it were Martinmas, and disapprov- 
ing of the brilliant light, has drawn a black 
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close veil over her face, telegraphing thereby 
that she does not wish to be iettek<abd 
still the lamp burns brightly. I can no more 
sleep than a man with a bad conscience, who 
has committed murder, or carried away 
£263,216 of his employer's money; so I may 
as well read these old papers—they came into 
my hands while clearing off the debris of a 
great desk—there is a story connected with 
that desk not to be told at present. Here is the 
first of them marked A.E.C. Who is A.E.C. ? 
No other clue remains to identify the author 
than these initials. A.E.C., may be very much 
provoked with my publication of these verses. 
I have no right to them—I know nothing of 
the writer. They may have appeared in that 
little volume dedicated to the Countess of 
Parnassus, by her ladyship’s permission, or 
given to the critics at the requst of a circle of 
admiringand respected friends—well, I cannot 
now help the matter. It is not felony to 
quote verses—and they suit me so well—only 
it is past evening now; still it is not long 
past, and that long line of red in the east 
explains that it may be morning soon. 
EVENING. 
Tis sweet in the twilight calm 
To breathe its gloamin’ air, 
Hearing the wild bird’s psalm 
Where all is green and fair ; 
To muse on olden times 
When wandering through the grove, 
We heard the village chimes, 
Aud told our tale of love. 


Sweet were those early days, 
Of which we dream and think 
Even when life’s evening rays 
Begin o’er us to sink ; 
Sweet to recall the past, 
Yet sad to muse upon 
Those only who in memory live ; 
In life, I am alone. 


Methinks this evening air 
Breathes softer on my cheek, 

Like hope, to banish care, 
Of distant joys to speak, 

_~ When this sore shattered breast 

In gladness shall repose, 

And take unbreaking rest 
From all its self made foes. 

It is curious that no modern poet ever 
takes a correct view of evening. The best 
in recent times, whose verses I ever read, died 
the poetical editor of a back woods newspaper 
in Upper Canada. I print these verses be 
cause A. E. C. is a representative lady. She 
calls herself old, and she is not middle-aged. 
I know by the hand-writing on the satin note- 
paper. She may be alone in hfe, and I only 
want to say that she has no business to be 
alone. Mankind were not made to be alone, 
neither were womankind ; and if she can find 
no other means of doing good, and has no 
expectations whatever, it will be strange if 
she cannot make herself useful among her 
sisters’ children, or taking care of a second 
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cousin; but failing that, she can pick upa 
pet at a -school. Nobody has any 
right to be alone in life who can afford to 
keep company. People should always be in- 
vesting good deeds in the bank of gratitude— 
the interest is high, and returns are surer 
than in many other speculations. 

Now here is another poet, curiously enough 
with almost the same signature, and alto- 
gether the same subject : 

EVENING. 
When the shades of dewy night 
Lap the busy world in sleep, 
And the moon with softer light, 
Holds her vigil o’er the deep ; 
Let the rapt and soothing scene 
Upwards draw my roving soul, 
' pwards to the vast serene 
Where a million planets roll. 
Let the wonders of this earth, 
To her Maker raise my mind ; 
Oh, the nothingness, the dearth. 
The poverty of humankind. 
He who made each creature good, 
Strength and comfort can afford ; 


Life is not a solitude, — 
In the presence of the Lord. 


A. E. G. 

The second, that is A. B. G., belongs to the 
masculine section of humanity, and if he did 
not perhaps I should not have quoted his 
verses, which are altogether dissimilar in 
style and tone from those of A. E. C., and 
they contain a terrible thought. Never alone 
that lonely man—never lonely—ever in the 
presence ; at the counter, on Exchange, at 
vour plough, in your workshop—never alone ; 
the thought is more solemn to the one ever- 
watched, not ever-watchful soul, than the 
inillion of planets. 

[ have a third slip, but it appears to be an 
hour or two before its time. It relates to 
morning, and it’s not near morning yet; and 
the night is only half greyish, very damp, and 
most unpleasant. Still the verses will while 
away the time, only I do not think that this 


lamp burns so brightly now. 
BRIGHT MORNING. 
Beauteous and briglit arises the morning, 
With dewdrops the leaves of the flowerets adorning, 
Up springs the Jark, and his flight heavenward wingeth, 
And joyous as he, we will sing as he singeth, 
Bright morning, bright morning. 
Broad in the sunbeam awakes the dun mountain, 
Sparkling and gurgling, warbles the fountain, 
Gav in the meadows the young lambs are sporting, 
Swift throagh the streain arethe speckled trout darting— 
Bright morning, bright morning. 
Sweet in the woodlands the mavis js singing, 
Loud through the balmy air music is ringing, 
Above and around are melodious voices, 
Till the deep heart of Nature with pleasure rejoices— 
Bright morning, bright morning. 
Arouse ye from slumber, with glad heart awaking, 
The rapturous joy of the morning partaking, 
Up with the lark, as from Earth he up springeth, 
And joyous as he, we will sing as he singeth, 
Bright morning, bright morning! 
C.C, 





TO LONDON, 








| might have been suppo 


So thinking of a bright morning I mug 
have gone to sleep, for the next word I heard 
concerned the id wnatenaliten city of York 

TO LONDON. 
LancasTER is like York, and York resembles 
Lancaster, and to the railway public both are 


inhospitable towns, whose rulers do not per- 
mit travellers to enter them. 


Berwick and 
Carlisle behave better, aud there is nothing 
like Neweastle for condescension, except 
Paisley. The stranger is absolutely driven 
both over and through Neweastle-on-Tyne jy, 


| the most eccentric and startling manner. He 


is driven into Neweastle, driven back, and 
somehow out again, by going the way he came, 
but I never could comprehend the operation, 
It is called passing over or through Newcastle: 
and nervous passengers will oblige theiselves 
by closing their eyes as their train passes over 
the high level bridge. No necessity exists 
for anything of the sort at York, for except- 
ing a similar confusion as to getting out and 
in, York is not mysterious. We drove away 
again, while yet the morn was cold, grey, and 
wet. I had incontestably slept a good part of 
the way from Berwick, and [ tried hard to 
resume my former situation. Everybody else 
did. One lady repacked herself into the ap- 
parent bundle of old clothes that had been 
driven along for some time. The rain ticked 
ticked to get in perseveringly, and was kept 
out regularly ; but still it kept on, the noise 
considerably louder than any watch, or as if 
it were the Big Ben of all the watches. The 
wind whistled dreamily and drearily over the 
flats of poor sickly corn, through among the 
hedges and trees, and moaned shrillily, like 
weak shriekings, without being loud or appa- 
rently vicious. Nothing could exceed the 
miserable appearance of the *‘ droukit ”’ cattle, 
except the still more wretched look of the 
drowned corn. Sometimes the stalks stood only 
an inch or two out of the pool of water that had 
collected around it, and would neither run 
away nor sink through the clay or chalk, but 
made the little fields look like plots of rice, 
and the entire scene resembled a journey from 
Caleutta in the monsoon by railway north- 
west. Benevolent thoughts of the influence 
that these disconsolate mornings must have 
upon quartern loaves, kept up my eyelids and 
head ; but all was intensely wearying. Never 
having envied the circumstances of woman- 
kind before, I fell into the fault quoad our 
lady, who must have been an unprotect 

female, belonging to the genus of old maids, 
with an annuity not depending on the re 
ceipt of rents from land. Our lady cared n0 
more for all the causes of my misery than she 
sed to do if she had 
been one of Mr. Prince’s ladies, with a home 


_in the Agapemone, and a Burra-Burra mine 


t 


in the grounds of the community for their 
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She could not have slept more 


private use. 
soundly if she had been a bale of precious 
wool, sent up from, or down to, Leeds, first- 


dass, with care. Our three gentlemen did 
gecasionally appear to dream, if they did 
nothing more, and the difficulties of the day 
kept teasing their spirits and twitching up 
their memories even through the drowsiness 
of the night. In my dilemma, the remem- 
prance of an epistle from J. Morissey, (John 
Morissey’s friends in the West will please 
observe that the gentlemen are not relatives), 
on the construction of houses, relieved me. 
It had been thrust, in the hurry of business,— 
which means of packing my portmanteau, and 
paying my bill, after a comical pretence at 
examining the items, of which I knew no more 
than Rasselas—into my great coat pocket, 
slong with two penny papers, and I pulled 
the bundle out, and found it among the ad- 
vertisements, half-opened, unread. Not a 
line of poetry existed in J. MorisSey’s long 
communication, for he is an architect who 
draws geometrical lines, and never touches 
the imaginative. It began, ** My dear sir,” 
and without one more unnecessary word 
plunged * in medias ves,” thus,— 

“ Housesand their shape concern us all more 
than any other domestic requirements in this 
country. Bivouacking, camping, or gipsy 
life is not pleasant here after September or 
before May-day, and houses of some kind are 
necessaries of existence. One half of society 
are scarcely ever out of their houses, and the 
other part are in them for one half of their 
time; yet dress takes more attention from 
the former half than their homes, and a large 


portion of the second half entirely neglect | 


them. This carelessness is punished more 
than many crimes. Capital punishment is 
the general sentence passed on us for neglect- 
ing homes and houses. One-third of the 
deaths in Britain are premature, and they are 
hastened by the bad construction of houses. 
Sanitary inquirers take the mortality of rural 
parishes and villages as the basis of their 
calculations, and, contrasting them with the 
uortality in large towns, they say that the 
difference against the towns forms what is 
termed unnecessary deaths. The Radical 
error is in the choice of a basis. It is bad, 
although the best that can be obtained, bad 
because bothies, hovels, huts, and farm-houses 
m country places are traps for lives; but they 
do not take so well as the traps in large cities 
and towns, and this is the only reason for 
‘suming them as a basis—that they are not 
% bad as something else. not that they are 
good. Scotch peopleresemble French too closely 
mn having immensely high houses called 
Cae with a common stair for the use 

all the village, of whom one-half, like crows, 
‘ve perched in the middle air—but unlike the 
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crows their inhabitants get seldom down and 
up. I have sugges ulleys and ropes 
resembling the means employed to drop men 
into mines, but the owners do not entertain 
the project. Edinburgh is represented as a 
fine town, and very solid, with magnificent 
views, and a cutting easterly wind frequently 
that preserves health. All these facts are 
notorious ; yet Edinburgh is only not so bad 
as Glasgow, and this is all that can be said in 
its favour. In Glasgow more than half the 
funerals are those of children not exceeding 
five years of age; in Edinburgh not quite 
one-half, between them exactly one-half, and 
these great high houses kill the young: they 
die, or half of the deaths occur from the con- 
venience of flats. They never get out into 
the open air: when the windows are opened 
the foul air from the next house gets into 
them. Mothers who are nurses, and maids- 
of-all-work, and laundry maids also to the 
entire family cannot take little children down 
eight flights, six even, or four flights of stairs, 
in their arms to be aired; and if they could, 
what sort of air would they breathe at a close- 
head in the Canongate or the High-street 
The matter begins but does not end in these 
streets. I have been in lodgings belonging to 
a most respectable family, consisting, among 
others, of four children from one to six years 
old. All the children were puny, sickly 
beings ; but one of them, a boy of three to 
four years old, was very interesting yet very 
weak. One day I ventured to suggest the 
propriety of his being taken out to my land- 
lady, who has a servant, but she replied that 
he had not been down stairs for seven weeks. 
Think only of that price for “all on one 
floor.” Seven weeks without a roll on the 
green grass or a run in a lane, without a 
breath of really good fresh air, for the boy, 
ina respectable family paying forty pounds 
rents and taxes for several rooms, three floors 
above- solidity. My patient philosopher sat 
on a high chair, and looked on the street all 
day from his window. He will probably die 
soon, but “all on one floor” will continue in 
your Scotch towns, until some parties can be 
obtained with influence and money to pull 
down and rebuild them. The consequences 
of huddling families over each other and 
together are fatal to health and strength, but 
mankind cannot easily be dragged out of an 
evil custom. Somebody sent me a paper con- 
taining a vague statement of the persons born 
illegitimately in Scotland, where an accurate 
account is now preserved of such occurrences, 
and it may be all right ; but please endeavour 
to procure as regular returns of the numbers 
who « ‘e illegitimately. It is bad to be born 
withcut law, but | take it to be still worse to 
die by bad customs; yet if children perish in 


multitudes from the evil construction of houses, 
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I apprehend that they are murdered by 
neglect, of course not willingly, yet it is nearly 
the same thing to the community and to 
them. Each dwelling-house rented at or over 


twenty-five pounds per annum should have | 


4 plot of ground attached, and be self—con- 
tained. Houses divided into parts should be 
restricted to two, or at most, to three floors, 
and the ground belonging to the house should 
be apportioned to each floor. These divisible 
houses should be, if possible, limit to 
two floors and attics, and in no case permitted 
at rents above twenty-five pounds for each 
division: not that I consider persons who can 
pay more than twenty-five pounds etter than 
other persons who pay less; but to restrict 
the system. I suggest a great revolution 
which will rouse the indignation of many 
classes, and they will exclaim against any 
invasion of the liberty of the subject; but, 
although we are a free people, please say in 
your next if we have freedom to commit 
suicide.— Yours ever, J. M.” 

Certainly not, Mr. J. M., no person in this 
free and happy land is at liberty to commit 
suicide, and if he does so, and could be 
brought up again to the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary, I take it they would hang him, for 
having first hung himself; but this is a differ- 
ent affair, only homicide at the worst, and 
perhaps justifiable homicide, for a man can 
procure no better lodging for himself and his 
family than exists and is within his means, 
and if he takes the best shelter for himself 
and them within his purse, he is doing better 
than he would do by leaving himself and them 
to the shelter of the street, even if that were 
allowed by law, and looking to its superior 
ventilation. 

Nobody in particular has any peculiar re- 
sponsibility on this subject. It is a custom, 
or a collection of customs, that have gathered 
into one, and been troublesome since bur- 
ghers crept together for safety against the 
raids of feudal neighbours, not always friends, 
sometimes tyrants. Circumstances have 
changed, and the feudal chiefs fear the bur- 
ghers more than the burghers need to fear 
them; but it takes time to change the cir- 
cumstances of houses, lanes, and streets, 


especially if the customs be girt together by 
overty. 





_ procured ? 




















Edinburgh makes some progress, | 


slow indeed, but progress still, in the correc- | 


tion of its unnaturally sized houses of many 
floors. Its south side is becoming ranges of 
cottages, or villas, or whatever other name 
their owners may give to their ornate dwel- 
lings and grounds. Few new houses will 
be built hereafter, in huge piles of dwelling 
over dwelling, for the middle-classes. 
future contains, perhaps, all that can be done 
for them: but for the working-classes a more 
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| active future is requisite ; and a great open. 
ing exists for a householder’s company, who 
contented with a small return for a safe nay 
vestment, would employ their means jp 
building cottages for the working-classes, op 
houses of two floors, with a little ground 
attached to them. How is the ground to be 
The question connects us with 
other matters—-towns must spread, men 
must walk farther, and be the stronger. 
theretore—and a modification m the hours of 
labour, and the taxes on omnibuses and tra- 
velling, must occur. Why did not Mp 
Gladstone reduce the duties eligible from 
domestic travellers, rather than the duties 
payable by foreign wines, first by 4s. 94d, 
next by.only 2s. 9d., having decided to keep 
3s. in the meantime; and now by less than 
ls. 9d., for with the advance of the duty on 
the spirit trade, consequent upon the Chinese 
war, he must raise the duty on French wine, 
He has betn reckoning without his host al] 
summer through—it was so when he talked 
of a shilling duty on light wine, and receded on 
a three shilling duty on all qualities. It was 
so when he made up his budget, with the 
charge for the Chinese war and the fortifica- 
tions deferred. In all business proceedings, 
a man does well to defer nothing; and here 
is Peterborough, with the sun come back, 
and 1 have deferred all my year’s reckoning 
through this cold dull night. My. Gladstone 
has many critics who imitate him in their 
small matters, and should be disgusted to 
know that they would do no better them- 
selves; so far as can be gathered from their 
present proceedings—and I am one of them 
—at least, so I fear. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has his eye on some bright will 0’ 
the wisp, twinkling for ever above moors or 
morasses, and it leads him astray in the 
erratic trade of building castles in the aur, 
and each new edifice is better than its pre- 
decessor. 

There is Mr. John Graham, of Kilbattery, 
hardly ever had a known castle in the air 
belonging to him ; enjoys life too remarkably ; 
and does good as he goes through the world, 
without ever knowing it, never having set up 
as philanthropist in his life time, and some- 


built to endure for three or four centuries ; | times even scandalising very dear friends, at 


least one, by speaking roughly of their pians 
and schemes, while he is helping them man- 
fully and doing their work: Twelvemonths 
and a day since, or night, perhaps lL should 
say, he stumbled on a lost and daised man; 
and did not act in the manner propounded by 
his companion, but Samaritan-wise. So, by 
the aid of Mrs. Morton and her ro 
strong sons, the man was brought roum 
and although no great genius was saved, 

a great number of people were made glad. 
can tell all of that tale in fifteen minutes 
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4 HUNDRED YEARS 


my gentlemanly friend opposite, who has 
waked up in search of a London paper—the 
bundled lady undid herself and crept out 
somewhere south of Nottingley—but it would 
be useless to repeat the matter from its com- 
mencement here. Our meeting on a different 
subject with Mr. Harland, led him to inform 
us respecting our stray waif’s sister and 
children; whom we hi 1d come to seek, and 
could not find, neither through our law agent 
nor their landlord, the old bookseller and his 
loquacious wife. Mr. Nimmo had ean aunt 
who had an housekeeper, who was endowed 
with an antipathy to that lady’s nephew that 
by no means descended to his children. 
Accordingly, when the elder lady died, and the 
housekeeper was discharged with a very small 


y; and the money she had taken out of 


our iriend, along with the savings of many 
years, she bought a business in the clothing 
trade, not exactly an agreeable business 
perhaps, but one that was profitable. Into 
that business and the little house in Bentinck- 
street, she carried two nieces, and before 
doing so she pure ‘hased the unexpired lease, 
In course of time she became rich, and pur- 
chased up more houses to the right and left 
as they could be obtained, until she became 
the greatest proprietress in Bentinck-street. 
As her nieces were thus recommended, they 
married husbands with a business; one on 
each side of the great central trade; and at 
the time when we visited the old lady she was 
supervising the proceedings—but they were 
conducted by the descendants of the business 
to the right and the left; girls advancing 
rapidly to husband with businesses of their 
own; but some of them will cling to the 
central trade. There were three of us, as 
may be remembered, who called there on a 
Saturday evening. A considerable exchange 
of garments and money was going forward. 
The old housekeeper had not engaged in 
pawnbroking, but she cleared out ladies ward- 
robes, and occasionally, to save trouble to her 
customers, she took the gentleman’s lot also ; 
and she did not so much care for selling 
them again, as letting them out on lease; 
exactly as gentlemen of the trade do. court- 
dresses and swords in the West End. Of 
course she sold them sometimes; but first, 
if the articles were good, 
make her own money in loans. I listened 
to an arrangement between one of the young 
shop- -keepers and two females, one elderly 
and the other young, who negotiated the 
loan of a grand- looking dress, for one night, 
to Highbury Barn. Now, I thought, here is 
a lesson in life to ladies who wear peculiarly 
‘0wy patterns that may be recognised. 


she preferred to | 
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The ‘y cannot guess where their dresses may 
be met, or how they may be occupied; but it 
is true that there are alw ays many copies of 
the same pattern, and it is a consolation. 
My friends were ushered through & passage, 
hung with the description of tapestry which 
I have indicated, to an apartment where sat, 
in a red-covered and red-cushioned chair, at a 
table, the queen of the house, literally count- 
ing out her money. After explaining our 
errand, she went straight to the matter. 
But here is Llornsey. 
A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE, 

All things come to an end; so did my jour- 
ney. The brightest still must fade, ms so I 
thought on a rather dull forenoon, eleven 
a.m., Washed, dressed and breakfasted, as four 
or five hundred very bright-looking Riflemen 
swept under my window with a rattling brass 


band, on their march to Hyde-park. It will 
be the same a hundred years hence. This is 
the sluggard’s declaration; seldom contra- 


dicted, often re pe ated, and aheolu tely untrue. 
It will not be all the same a hundred years 
hence, because it might not be all the same 
ten years hence, if these Riflemen did not 
learn to take care of themselves and other 
people. All the difference in the world might 
from two different lines of conduct, 
hundred years hence. This is the tre- 
centennary year of the Scotch Reformation. 
Let us suppose that the reformers had re- 
mained coolly in their colleges, in the enjoy- 
ment of their benefices, and leading an easy 
life: would it have been all the same three 
hundred years after that date? I take it that 
matters would have benn very different now 
in Scotland. If the Rifle movement keep the 
peace, or make any hostilities a cheap, deci- 
sive, short war, instead of a long-eontinued 
struggle, it will be by no means all the same 
a hundred years hence. 

Few men think of looking so far forward, 
yet there are infants in the island to-day who 
will be alive in 1960 ; and a- -part, in our ‘three 
islands, among one hundred millions of popu- 
lation—if our present rate of ine rease be con- 
tinued—with ten millions of inhabitants in 
London, stretching its bills of mortality then 
from the sea to Windsor. 

One hundred millions ! and how are they to 
be fed? With all our improvements of agri- 
culture they will require to import ten times 
more corn than we pure ‘hase. Does not that 
fact teach the necessity of one in two courses ? 
Either we must come to universal peace or 
command the sea. Without one or the 
other of these conditions the existence of the 
one hundred millions would be impossible. 
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Artists and Crafismen. 
Macmillan and Co. 
A Work written with excellent intentions, but 
unfortunately prosiac: well-meant, but uninterest- 
ing: useful in maxim, but dry in detail. The 
principal object of it seems to be the demonstra. 
tion of the opinion that the profession of an actress 
is incompatible with the modesty of a woman. 
Clara Jerningham, the heroine of the tale, attains 
celebrity as a prima donna, and relinquishes her 
calling from conscientious scruples. The author 
speaks very strongly, but very trathfully, of one of 
our modern and most popular operas ; no one can 
doubt that he means “ Traviata,” when he says :— 


In the present circumstances of the drama, perhaps 
especially of its lyrical branch, the ordinary exercise of the 
artist’s calling must take place under conditions to which 
only a conventional standard of moral feeling can reconcile 
the conscience of a Christian woman worthy of esteem and 
love. 

In Clara Jerningham’s time, indeed, dramatic disregard 
of the first dcmestic decencies had not yet reached the 
afflictive pitch of certain recent scandals. Within her short 
experience of alyrical career, neither musical genius nor 
scenic art had been debased to making the morbid senti- 
mentalities of a courtesan’s dyiog hours the night-long 
entertainment of chaste matrons and their innocent girls. 


Then again he adds, in speaking of an old compo- 


ser :=—— 

Zucchetti, musical fanatic as he was, would not have 
written a score for such a work as that to which I allude, 
for any earthly consideration : and, gentle as the old com- 
poser was, he would have brained with his music-stool any 
manager who should have dared to propose to Ciara an 
appearance in any such part as that of its principal 
character. The exigencies of the stage have, | owever, 
always required of the female artist, not only to brave that 
theatrical publicity from which a true woman might well 
shrink under the least objectionable circumstances, but 
often to brave it under the garb, and in the fictive person 
of those from whose very touch in private life she would 
shrink as from pollution. 

I will not here discuss the difficult and vexed question, 
whether the stage can ever truly count as a fit public 
school of morals; bat I will simply ask my reader, husband, 
or father, whether, without the schooling of that conven- 
tional morality of which I spoke, he could endure to see 
and hear his own heart’s darling pour out into the ears of 
excited hundreds, in impassioned song, with all attendant 
circumstance of mimic expression and scenic display, the 
feclings of such au outrage upon womanhood as Lucrezia 
Borgia, or even of such pitiful disgracers of it as the 
victims of Don Giovanni. Talk of the moral warnings of 
such operas! To begin with, I should deny them, and, in a 
thousand cases, even the existence of an intention to convey 
them; bat grant them, and what of that? Who could 
endure to see the joy and pride of his own home made, 
even in momentary mimicry, a debased Helot on a public 
stage, because, forsooth, some questionable moral gain 
might come by possibility to Spartan mothers and their 
daughters, in dress circles and private boxes ? 


Those remarks are admirable ; and justfiy this 
long quotation. It would be well if more writers 
would utter similar sentiments. The following is 
a singular anecdote of James Watt, the celebrated 


engineer. 
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“ I think (Mark, the hero of the book, is speaking) I wi.) 
try to build an organ as James Watt did.” 

** What sort of an organ was it? 

“A very sweet-toned organ, and of singular accor 

The strange thing is, that James Watt built his 

organ without a particle of musical skill to help him—h. 
could not tell one note from another all his life.” 

“ How, then, did he contrive to make his organ ?” 

“ By the nicest calculation, and the most exquisite 
manual skill. His brain, and eye, and hand, built him his 
organ ; as for ear he had none, and did without it.” 


This book is cleverly written, and the style of 
composition is very good, but, as we have said 
before, it is very dull. Here and there, too, a 
religious sentance is thrown in too suddenly, that 
we do not like. Religious novels are not so much 
to our taste. Religion it too sacred to be wrapt 
up in flimsy decking. Religion may not be cast 
in as the flavouring to any “ hotch-potch ”’ that 
can be boiled together. 

Still, the writer’s object is good, and we must 
overlook any errors, in remembrance of the worthi- 
ness of his intention. 


The Oldest of the Old World. By Soruta May, 

Eckley. 1 vol., Pp. 300 London: Richard Bently 
A Lapy’s travels in the East. The narrator starts 
from Leghorn, and takes us with her to Naples, 
Vesuvius, Pompeii, Sicily, and Malta; of the latter 
place she says: 

No island in the Mediterranean seems to have passed 
through so many revolutions as the island of Malta. Seven 
times the inhabitants have been swept off by pestilence, 
and not until the last five years could the Eastern traveller 
return from Egypt without the “durance”’ of twenty-four 
days’ quarantine, which annoyance is now happily abo- 
lished. 

Then comesa short historical sketch, and some 
mention of the Knights of Malta, all of which has 
been written and read scores of times before. 
Alexandria follows, and the authoress speaks with 
some disgust of the railway which now traverses the 
regions of the Nile. She says:— 


Fancy a comfortably stoffed seat in an English railway- 
carriage, and your correspondent ensconced therein, and 
going at the rate of forty miles an hour io the “land of 
Him ;’ not swaying to and fro, with the dignified leisure of 
the camel, but steaming in the most inappropriate manoer 
throogh Bible countries, with hardly a bird’s-eye peep at 
the scenes through which we fly. It is, indeed, difficalt to 
believe we are in Egypt, the oldest kingdom in the world, 
our thoughts with the Pharoal’s, and our bodies at the 
mercy of steam. Indeed, thought scarcely keeps pace with 
one’s movements. The mind breaks away from its presest 
landmarks, seeming to lose anchorage in the present, aod 
drifting far back into the world’s early history. What have 
we to do with modern discovery here? Why should 
Fulton’s inventions intrude into such poetic lands? With 


_ Moses and the prophets our thoughts dwell, calling vividly 
to mind Bible stories that charmed our early life, Thes, 





advancing, we find ourselves meditating upon the Savioer 
and his apostles, and think of those eventful days as com- 
paratively modern. It is almost impossible to realise thst 
tunis wonderful land was once the favoured of the earth, and 
overshadowed by the divine presence of Jehovah himself, 
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for it now exhibits nought but the most overwhelming ful- 
giment of prophetic deerce. 


Next the authoress speaks of the ancient history 
of the country, and then of modern times, and 
then events in the same. She writes :— 


Bat, in the midst of these day-dreams, the steam-whistle 
shrieks, and a man thrusting his head into the carriage- 
siodow, with a broad Scotch accent, announces Heliopolis ! 
Fortunately for dreamers, there is no railway station to pro- 
fave the site of this once great academic city. Heliopolis 
yas the “On” of Scripture, the birthplace of the Phenix, 
the type of the resurrection. Here stood the splendid 
Temple of the Sun—here Moses passed his early life, and, 
jn later times, Plato wrote and reasoned on the immor- 
tality of the soul. 


And here now comes the modern railway, to 
sar the poetic visions of the past, and make the 
locomotive comfort of the present—for that the 
railway is an inestimable comfort and coavenience 
the most devout worshipper of former days cannot 
but confess. ‘The bell rings, and again we are 
off,” says the traveller, and we fancy she would 
have found her journey far more wearisome if the 
comfortable and easy going railway carriage had 
been exchanged for the jolting trot of the camel, 
and the elevated position on his back. Cairo, 
Boulak, and the Nile, are arrived at and passed. 
The fellowing account of the latter is too interest- 
ing to be ommiited. : 


The scenery of the lower Nile is neither picturesque nor 
beantiful. The river is a noble, broad stream, and the 
character of the scenery peculiar. High barren cliffs, long 
dreary sand wastes, are occasionally relieved by a group of 
date palms. Herds of lean buffaloes and flocks of birds 
break the monotony of the solitude. Wheresoever a cow is 
grazing, you may observe her faithful little attendant, the 
beautiful snowy ibis, whose gentle office it is to rid the cow 
of flies; and there are pelicans, vultures, geese, pigeons, 
and ziczacs, the last of these performing the same office to 
the crocodile, who gladly opens her mouth. Then the little 
bird commences her benevolent labour of picking of the 
insects that infest the throat of the crodicile, and fasten 
themselves on the roof of the mouth. 


‘Thebes, Luxor, Nubia, and other places are 
visited, and then we come to something of interest, 
in the preparation for the desert travelling. 
Gladly would the author now have availed herself 
of the common-place and unpoetical railway. Thus 
does she describe her first attempt at camel riding, 
and her introduction to camp life in the desert. 
Speaking of the latter she says :— 


The darkness of the night is relieved by no city lamps. 
A deadly silence hangs its heavy weight upon the senses, 
while on the tent door glimmer the watch fires, revealing 
the groups of camels feeding, and all the busy stir of prepa- 
ration for night, not the least striking feature of the picture 
being the reflection of the dancing flames on the wild faces 
of the Arabs, who smoke and sing to keep themselves 
awake. Now and then the ery of a jackal] startles the ear, 
or a hangry dog, cranching the bones thrown from the 
cook’s tent, breaks the stillness. All this forms a strange 
wild scene. The morning dawns early upon camp life, 

5 soon as the sun rises every one is astir. The shouts 
of the Arabs, the complaining voices of the camels, the 

ng of canteens, the rolling up of tents, go on while 

¥e are sipping our coffee in empty space. Then we watch 
camel afier came! stalking off into the desert, with our 
Upon their backs, leaving nothing to testify of 

life, save a tiog of stones, that helped to fortify the 
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tents and exclude the night wind, which in a few hours 
will be all buried by the drifting sands. 


And then comes the mounting on the camels. 


Then our tarn comes, and the camels deemed most 
capable of consigaiog human freight are brought into the 
arena. An Arab puts his knee on the neck of the great 
beast to ensure his remaining quiet; then the dragoman 
piles on rags, cushions, shawls, and saddie-bags filled with 
books, and announces “all right,” In another second the 
intrepid traveller mounts to her seat, which seems not at all 
uncomfortable until the second act of the drama begins. 
The camel makes ready to rise by a preparatory motion, 
not unlike a steamer getting up her steam before starting. 
A straggling effort ensues, and then in a most anexpected 
manner the fore-legs of your conveyance seem to be abruptly 
cut off, throwing you forwards with a sudden impetus ; 
bat before you have time to reflect on consequences, the 
hind legs in a similar manner give way. A third anda 
fourth of these extraordinary efforts bring the rider toa 
sort of temporary calm, at an awfal height, poised in air, 
awaiting the next change. Now, the camel manifests his 
realiness to start by a disagreeable way of testing the 
security and balance of his burden—a tremendous shake, 
which threatens an immediate overthrow. Thas embarked 
upon the great ship of the desert, and sailing upon a sea of 
sand, we began our journey through the wilderness. 


The following beautiful discription of the 
“mirage’’ of the desert, we are tempted to 
extract. 


The first day we beheld that phenomenon, so peculiar to 
desert scenery—a mirage: a most perfect optical illusion, 
called by the Arabs, “the lake of the Gazelle.” No 
scientific theory of the radiation of heat seemed capable of 
explaining the effect. A blue lake, like a picture of pro- 
mise, lay in the distance, upon whose sedgy margins grew 
tall shrabs, photographed in reflected beauty on the glassy 
surface. Lofty palms threw shadows across the mimic 
waters. The purple tints, seen through a veil of mist, 
lend an air of reality to the scene, and cheated the cye for 
hours; but as the day waned the delightful picture was 
withdrawn, and the lake, the shrubs, the palm-groves, had 
all vanished and dissolved in the evening air. 


We might continue to quote with both pleasure 
and profit from this interesting book. It contains 
a great deal of sound and useful information con- 
veyed in a most agreeable manner. ‘There seems 
a genial, truthful spirit with the writer, and we 
like her through her writing, and appear to be 
literally walking with, and listening to her. The 
account of the ‘‘ Holy Sepulchre,’’ is deeply inter- 
esting, also, the chapters treating of Bethany, 
Bethleham, aud Baalbec. We cordially recommend 
this work. 





The Marchant’s Polyglot Manual, in Nine Lan- 
guages. Compiled and edited by E. H. Micust- 
sen, D. Ph. 1 vol., pp. 333. London: Long- 
man and Co. 

Tue object of this work is explained by its title. 

It contains in the different European languages the 

names of almost every term and word used in 

commercial transactions. The manual embraces 
the Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, and Swedish The 
equivalent words in each of them are distinguished 
by the numerical and are attached in the 
general index to the English word. ‘The English 
term has, in cases of any difficulty, the meaning 








explained, as “ No. 819, Chaya, an East Indian 
red.”” Now, we were ignorant before of the 
apparent fact that there exists an East Indian red, 
termed “‘chaya,” and known, we presume, under 
the same name in all languages. The numerals in 
Part I. represent 1, German; 2, Dutch; 3, 


Swedish ; 4, Danish; 5, French; 6, Italian; 7, | 


| 


Spanish; 8, Portuguese. ‘The affinity of scientific 
terms in all the European languages will be ob- 
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adopted brings it within a small bulk and a reason. 
able price, looking to the immense labour involved. 
A poet claimed once the credit of having bestowed 
care aud consultation on every line. The author 
in this compilation has required them for every 
numeral and word of his work. 





served, without much scholarship, by any person | 7#¢ Settler in South Africa, and other Tales, } 


who glances over this first part; thus, 


No. 3367. Steam-engines.—1, Dampf-maschinen ; 
2, Stoom-machinen; 3, Ang-maskiner; 4, Damp- 
maskiner; 5, Machines a vapeur; 6, Macchine‘a vapore; 
7, Maquinas de vapor; 8, Maquinas de fogo. 

The first part contains 3,886 terms in commer- 
cial use explained in this manner, and is followed 


by indexes in each of the languages, with a refer- | 


ence tothe page in the first part, containing the 
equivalent word, either in the English or in any 
of the other languages named. 

Part II. contains a list of 411 mercantile 
terms, treated exactly in the same manner as the 
words in Part I. The character of the book will 
be intelligible from these explanations, and its 
accuracy is to a great extent certified by the offi- 
cial position of the author. The compilation 
must, even with his advantages, have involved im- 
mense labour, and it confers corresponding facili- 
ties. Few counting-houses employ men capable 
of rendering even commercial terms into nine 
different languages; and in all counting-houses 
with engagements in foreign business the manual 
will be a favourite addition to the means of com- 
merce and trading. In other classes it will be an 
agreeable work of reference; and a cursory glance 
at its contents indicates the natural division of the 
central and southern European languages into two 
great classes. In tle English tongue we have 
annexed, assimilated, and converted numerous 
roots of words from every nation to our use; but 
in the German and Scandinavian nations there has 
been less degeneracy, or less expansion, exactly as 
the process may be deemed advantageous or the 
reverse. We think it useful on the whole. It 
has given copiousness, facility, and a power of ex- 
pression to our language that can hardly be pos- 
sessed by any one poorer in derivations. ‘The 
southern nations of Europe having coalesced more 
closely with the Latin language than the English, 
from their Anglo-Saxon origin, have ever done ; 
present an affinity of speech like the kindred 
tongues of the Germans and Scandinavians. Facts 
of this kind are well known, but they are not 
generally the subject of much thought, although 
their recurrence in this dictionary of every-day life 
may render them more familiar to an influential 
and numerous class. ‘To the “ Merchants’ Poly- 


glot Manual,” therefore, we ascribe both a com- 
mercial and a general interest—rendering it at 
once advisable for daily purposes in counting- 
houses, and for reference iu private and public 
libraries. The simplicity of the numeral references 


| 
| 
| 








vol , pp. 125. 
ing. 
Tue author of these tales renders them the means 
of conveying, in an easy manner, some knowledge 


London : Basil Montagu Picker. 


of life, and its pleasures and troubles, and of the 


scenery among which they are passed, by those 
whose lot is cast in South Africa, along with such 
moral and religious lessons as seem to spring 
from the stories. ‘The tales are contrived, so as to 
afford a glimpse of life in many different positions, 
and form a cheap, well-meaning book, that may be 
justly recommended. 


Souvenir of Modern Minstrelsy. 
London: Groombridge and Co. 
ALTHOUGH this volume is prefaced by a statemeut 
dated in December, 1859, yet it did not come inte 
our possession for four months thereafter; but its 
character renders it rather a summer than a winter 
annual. ‘The editor regards it as the first of s 
series of publications in the same style ; and that 
mechanically is very neat, and poetically very plea- 
ing. The plan of the ‘‘souvenir”’ is, with some brief 
account of the poets, to publish specimens of their 
poetry as contributions; and it is an excellent 
plan, deserving of success. The editor confines 
himself to living or modern poets; and we have, 
without his labours, an abundance of selections 
from writers long past and gone. We like his 
plan of giving an opening to modern men and 
rising Jadies—or ladies who will rise into the 
fame of L.E.L.’s if they have adequate eacou- 
ragemeot; and if it be fairly prosecuted the 
Souvenir should become a popular volume. We 
do not know that Christmas is the best season for 
its appearance. The present would, we think, be 
more convenient. But that is an affair for the 
publishers; we only recommend any of our readers, 
contemplating next week, or next month, or any 
month during the season, a journey to the High 
lands, or the coast, or the islands—to any place 
round all our larger isles, in the hope of catching @ 
week’s relaxation, to get the Souvenir into bis 
portmanteau, and among its many contributions— 
from a score of poets and poetesses—he will find 
gems of thouglit set in gold, not a few or far be 
tween. The names include many of those who are 
celebrated in our modern minstrelsy. The selee- 
tions are made very carefully. We have not sees 
an objectionable thought in the Souvenir, and we 
could only suggest, where that is practicable, ® 
slight extension of the biographical sketches. 


1 vol., pp. 219, 
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Many Days. A Tale of Social Reform. By 
Seneca SmitH. 1 vol., pp. 363. | 
ei Grief. By the Author of * Bow Garrets,” | 
and eight other works. 1 vol, p. 404. Lone | 
don: William Tweedie. 
nu volumes consist of tales of social reform, 
setting forth to the reader the perils of intemper- 
ance and the achievements of temperance—an old 
in story, some people will say, but one, un- 
happily, requiring to be often told. We see no 
reason why a novel may not be as interesting and 
yseful with an object as without any; and if it 
have no object it might as well not he written. 
“Steyne’s Grief” is a bright flashing tale, with no 
regard whatever to possibilities. The reader cannot 
suppose so many oddities to have ever all occurred 
in a string. The writer, however, dashes on 
through all the furze of common sense with the 
torch of genius, we suppose, and the reader won- 
ders what on earth he will do next with his people. 
The morale of the book is not the propriety of 
of temperance chiefly or solely, but of forgiveness. 
The hero is a good, temperate young man, who 
t imprisoned for four years because he did no 
wrong ; but the prosecutor had wronged him every 
way—bad turned his father into a drunkard, and 
that had killed his mother, while the wrong-doer 
seized aud sold all their property, aud stole the 
lad’s only sister, who was re-sold to the owner of 
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acaravan, aud by him burnt ard whipped into the 
mysteries of the dancing art to astonish clowns ; 
but she became deaf and dumb in the process. | 
She was transferred ultimately to the care of a | 
noble peer who liked her beauty, and confined her 
in a bower at Paris. She was his deaf and dumb | 
mistress. In process of time the peer required 
to be married, in order to feed the estates and 
maintain the succession. He communicated the 
intelligence to the deaf and dumb girl, and his 
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desire that she should transfer her allegiance to a 
French friend of the peer’s, but she resented the 
sale, and suffocated herself and the peer with the 
fumes of charcoal, just as a seaman, who had been 


‘fond of her when they were boy and girl, was 


coming to inquire after her fate, having learned 
her position at the death-bed of a prize-fighter in 
a hospital. The peer kept both the dancing-girl 
and the prize-fighter. Now, we have a radical 
objection to this branch of the story. The title 
used for the imaginary peer is that of a real peer, 
and liberties of this nature should never be taken, 
especially if the title belongs to a worthy man. 
The author may have frcem us a real name to fill 
up that could not be libelled if he chooses. The 
career of the hero is equally odd. As he paid a 
soldier's supper, the man who was going out to 
India communicated to him the secret of taming 
horses in the Rarey fashion. He made a fortune, 
and married the daughter of the man whom he 
had never forgiven, whom he had determined to 
ruin; but he had courted her in ignorance, refused 
her ina pet on tie discovery, repented in a fever, 
was married, and is happy and rich, as all the 
readers of the story would be if it could be ac- 
complished by our good wishes. It is an impro- 
bable tale. 

‘After Many Days” has the virtue of being 
possible, and the objection of being too circuitous. 
It goes round the bush a great way, with a vast 
number of comments and remarks not of the 
slightest consequence in telling a plain tale of Eng- 
lish life in the upper classes, whose subjects might 
all have had cheap wine, if it would have saved 
them from intemperance, before the bad days of 
Mr. Gladstone’s budget. All of them were not 
saved. Drunkards have lived in ermine and 
purple. 
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Arrer Garibaldi’s rapid success in May, he 
obtained possession of Palermo, and all Sicily | 
with the exception of Messina and Syracuse. 
When the bombardment of Palermo ceased, 
the fighting in that quarter of the island was 
over, and Garibaldi passed his time in the 
formation of Ministries, the reception of 
deputations, and the organisation of an army 
and navy. Towards the middle of July he 
ordered Colonel Medici to advance in the di- 
rection of Messina to reconnoitre. Similar 
instructions had heen given by the Neapoli- 
tan commander of the fort to one of his ~ 
tenants. The two parties met, and the Nea- 
politans appear to have been successful. 
Garibaldi had to advance with reinforce- 
ments from Palermo; a severe battle oc- 





curred on the 16th and 17th. The tele- 
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graphic reports gave 1,300 Sicilians, and 
double the number of Neapolitans killed in 
these engagements; but the numbers may 
include the wounded. These collisions oc- 
curred at a moment when negotiations had 
been commenced for the evacuation of the 
island by the Neapolitans. The King of 
Naples lives in continual danger of insur- 
rection at home; and although he has offered 
a Constitution to his subjects, and even thrust 
it upon them, yet they disbelieve the reality 
of the gift. 

The most interesting and the most melan- 
choly intelligence of the month is from Syria, 
where the quarrels of May grew into the 
civil war of June and July, which is likely to 
end in the French intervention and occupancy 
of the country in August. From several of 
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the reports, and especially from the British 
consular reports, the cruelties and excesses of 
the conquerors and the Moslem soldiers ap- 


pear to have been disgraceful, and require | 


some intervention. Other parties allege that 
the insurrection has been planned by the 
French, to afford them an opportunity of 
occupying Syria; and apparently the disturb- 
ances commenced by the Latin Christians or 
Maronites. 


Our Government have withdrawn the more | 


important of their measures from Parliament, 
excepting those for India, and they will also 
be probably adjourned, without any loss to 
the public. The scheme for fortifying some 
of the naval stations and yards in the South 
of England has been proposed in the Com- 
mons, by the Premier, who has cut down the 
works suggested by the commissioners nearly 
one-half, and repudiates the idea of fortifving 
London. The cost calculated by the com- 
missioners is five to six millions, but it will 
as probably reach ten or twelve millions 
alien. During all the month rumours of 
differences in the Cabinet have been preva- 
lent, and are not destitute of foundation. 


Some time since, partly with a desire to | 


bring our publication closer on some recent po- 
litical events than its regular day, we deferred 
its publication to meet them. The arrange- 
ment was agreeable to those of our readers 
who are deeply interested in polities, and disa- 

able to others who have no peculiar feel- 
ing towards them ; but it gradually induced us 
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I thought my little lovely one 
Long years ago was dead, 

And I remember how I saw - 
The cold earth o’er her spread. 

Yet I am always meeting her, 
However great the crowd, 

And I often hear her voice above 
The music sweet and loud. 

She comes to me and talks to me. 
As in the olden time, 

And I murmur out a fragment 
Of a well-remembered rhyme. 
Some little thing I wrote for her, 

So full of boyish truth, 
That thinking of it—-childhood seems 
An earnest Inan—and youth. 
As if the winds had colder blown. 
As if the winter's snow 

Had tinged with frost the bursting bud. 
And chilled affection’s glow. 

They ask me what I’m thinking of. 
And unto whom I talk ; 

They little know that she and | 
The earth together walk. 
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to adopt a system of publication towards the 

close of the month. It was then, what it pre. 

tended to be—a magazine of the month. It, 
: readers could at once see that characteristi, 

from the date of the topics mentioned jn jt, 
pages. The most extensively circulated ang 
popular serials, published in weekly parts 
followed the same course; and while we 
know that many of our friends believe, as we 
believe, that this is the more suitable date. 
yet, in the mechanics’ institutions, coffee and 
reading rooms, there is difficulty and trouble 
in explaining that one magazine for June js 
published in the middle of May, and another 
in the middle of the month, or the close of 
the month, on its title. It is certainly of no 
consequence to any human being when sone 
magazines are published—not from any de- 
ficiency of information or talent exhibited jn 
‘them, but from their employment on general 
_ topics not more inportant * now” than 
| * then,” or at any other time, past or future, 
A magazine is, however, a magazine by name 
without any reference to its nature, and 
should not follow divisive courses, it is said. 
It is more convenient in many piaces to con- 
form to the usual rule, and the question rose 
how to get into the old course. Our June 
magazine was occupied partly with subjects 
occurring near to the close of the month, and 
| we could not, with propriety, publish a seeond 
| number in four or five days. The only other 
| course has been adopted—of publishing at the 
/ common period for August. 
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The words the wayward boy did speak 
The main repeateth now, 

And oft in fancy prints again 
A kiss upon her brow. 

Oft [have seen a fairer face, 
A more commanding forin ; 

But she was made for sun and flowers, 
And not for strife and storm. 

She was the children’s favourite. 
And often would they leave 

Their mother’s side, where she for them 
Would fairy legends weave. 

All earthly things her lovers were, 
The timid to her came, 

The rough man laid his roughness by, 
And softly breathed her name. 

And even Death was kind to her, 
And as she sleeping lay, 

And when the sun was shining bright, 
He carried her away. 

I mourn, but it is not for her, 
Now happier above, 

But for myself that I must live, 
And only dream of love. 

WitiaM Joun ABRAM. 
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